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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 


which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
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The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Rambles of a Roving Parson 
George A. Gay 


“They Drew a Circle and Shut Us Out” 


| ake people of Red Level, Ala., 
thought that Universalists were hu- 
man, and in ordinary business affairs 
and social gatherings they welcomed us, 
but our religion was beyond the pale— 
we were shut out as far as churches were 
concerned. One night we applied for 
use of the schoolhouse for a service, but 
there was objection. On another occa- 
sion we were granted the privilege of 
meeting in a church, but the electric 
lights went out just as the sermon be- 
gan. Mr. Foshee and his family decided 
that we must have a church of our own, 
and that led to the building of the Uni- 
versalist church at Cohasset. The timber 
was cut on the land of this zealous lay- 
man, the logs were sawn in his mill by 
his sons and their helpers, the founda- 
tions, framework, and the remainder of 
the building were the results of the labor 
of these interested men. They and their 
friends painted the structure, made the 
pulpit, and equipped the church. 

Then, we had a: “protracted meeting,” 
and on Sunday there was “dinner-on-the- 
grounds.” If you have never attended 
a Universalist revival in the South, you 
know nothing of enthusiasm and com- 
radeship and genuinely religious joy. 
People from miles around came over on 
Sunday to share in the three services 
of worship, morning, afternoon, and 
night, and likewise to enjoy the com- 
panionship and the abundance of food 
provided. The day was ideal, clear and 
hot, and early the visitors began to ar- 
rive. Mr. Foshee had slaughtered a steer 
and had distributed generous portions 
among his family and friends for cook- 
ing. Also, many chickens had been 
fried for the occasion. Stacks of pies 
could be seen, and tubs full of iced tea. 
The finest of cakes, cookies, and other 
desserts were assembled. 

This great array of edibles was placed 
on long tables under the trees and the 
Negro servants stood guard, waving 
branches in full leaf to keep the flies 
away. Now, imagine the minister pre- 
pared to deliver a sermon on “Man Shall 
Not Live by Bread Alone” standing in 
a pulpit which faced this dinner. The 
door of the church was open and directly 
in front of the preacher through that 
open door the tempting and abundant 
viands were visible. 

The sermon completed, the last hymn 
sung, the benediction pronounced, all 
filed out into the yard. Relatives 
greeted each other happily, and friends 
who had not met for a year were united 
again. The host and his family plucked 
the minister’s sleeve. “You can call them 
to dinner, now, and ask the blessing, 
please.” So with a handclap, and a loud 
call the announcement was made, the 
blessing followed, and then in long lines 
the people in cafeteria fashion loaded 


their plates and gathered in friendly 
groups to eat and to talk. 

These dinners-on-the-ground are gra- 
cious and happy occasions, and the rec- 
ollection of them brings back to memory 
familiar faces and voices and pictures. 
Religion, after all, is not something 
apart from life, but something vital 
within existence that enriches all the 
homely events and relationships. Those 
meetings lasting for a week or ten days 
and generally culminating with the Sun- 
day services afforded opportunities for 
fellowship, for worship, and for discus- 
sion which were priceless, and which 
drew together from widely separated 
places isolated Universalists who took 
this one opportunity each year to renew 
their faith. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


A twelve-page pamphlet bearing this 
title has just been prepared by Dr. Erwin 
L. Shaver, secretary of the department 
of leadership education, Congregational 
Christian Churches. In it are helpful 
suggestions for leaders of Universalist 
schools. Would you like a copy for your 
superintendent? Send a post-card re- 
quest to the G. §. S. A. and one will 
be mailed to you. 


WHO’S WHO 


S. E. Gerarp Priestiey, a Universalist 
minister living in Yonkers, N. Y., is now 
on the lecture platform. 


J. Murray Gay is minister of the Uni- 
versalist churches of Santa Ana and 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sera R. Brooks is minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., and a member of the 
U. S. Commission on Chaplains. 


Hucu Stevenson TicNer is minister 
of the Universalist church in Canton, 
N. Y., author of Our Prodigal Son Cul- 
ture and No Sign Shall Be Given, and 


contributor to various magazines. 


Ratrpu ALBERTSON, a veteran editor 
and author, is now retired and living in 
Washington. 


Cuartes G. Giretius, a Unitarian, is 
minister of the Reformed Christian 
Church of Barneveld, N. Y. 


Anna A. Ruerner, formerly active in 
the work of religious education in Maine, 
is the wife of Rev. Conard B. Rheiner of 
Denver, Colo. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian), Mil- 
ton, Mass. 
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UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE 
NOR the use of Universalist churches which are 


emphasizing the importance of church member- 

ship we have written three editorials: “What 
Universalists Believe,’ “Church Membership: Objec- 
tions Considered,” and “Twelve Reasons for Joining the 
Universalist Church.” The Commission on Literature 
of the Universalist General Convention will publish 
two of these editorials in the form of four-page leaflets 
for free distribution. Churches should order at once 
the number that they can use from the Commission 
on Literature, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Chairman, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FAITH AND VICTORY 
iP the Fellowship of Prayer for 1942, Gaius Glenn 


Atkins wrote: “Faith is confidence in every sus- 

taining hope, it is the conviction of the as yet un- 
realized and as yet unproved. Faith is the plane before 
it is flown, the house before it is built, victory before 
the fight is over. It is justice in a world still unjust, 
goodness in an order still unrighteous, the right thing 
done while we struggle with and for it. A great faith 
infiltrates life with a divinely vouchsafed strength.” 

We could hardly ask for a better statement of the 
fundamental teaching of our church or, for that matter, 
of the basic thought of Christianity. It isa good Lenten 
exercise to ask ourselves how much we believe in our 
own professions. 


WHEN CHRISTIANS AND JEWS MEET 
V ans A. FRIEND, chairman of the Massa- 


chusetts committee of the Conference of Jews 
and Christians, has just released for publication 
a statement of beliefs to which prominent Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants have appended their signatures. 

The statement recognizes the differences that exist 
between Jews and Christians, but declares that some 
beliefs are “common and fundamental,” important to 
every religious person, and that they are “the founda- 
tion of our national life.” 

Among these common convictions are belief in one 
God; belief that the minds of men reflect, though im- 
perfectly, the mind of God; repudiation of all attempts 
to explain men in materialistic terms; rejection of all 
deterministic interpretations of man’s place in the uni- 
verse; belief that God’s will is the ultimate sanction of 
morality; belief that dependence on God is the only 
path to progress for nations or men; belief that democ- 
racy is the only desirable form of government for us 
and for people like us, but that no form of government 


can bring liberty and happiness to a people that denies 
or neglects religious duties. 
Finally, the statement said: 


We believe that God’s fatherly providence extends 
equally to every human being. We reject theories of 
race which attribute essential superiority to one racial 
strain over another. We acknowledge every man as 
our brother. We respect and champion his inalienable 
rights, and are determined to do all in our power to pro- 
mote man’s temporal and spiritual welfare, as necessary 
consequences of our duty to God. 

We believe, with the founders of this republic, that 
individual rights are an endowment from God, and we 
reject, as certain to result in the enslavement of man, 
all denials of this principle. 


Dr. Cummins, Mr. Friend and Dr. Lalone, Univer- 
salists; Rev. Michael J. Ahern, S. J., Catholic; Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, Unitarian; Ben G. Shapiro and 
Rabbi Abrams, Jews; Rev. C. Gordon Brownville, 
Baptist; Dean Dabney and Prof. Amos Wilder, Con- 
gregationalists; Bishop Heron, Episcopalian, besides 
a long array of national church officials and prominent 
citizens, signed the manifesto. Former humanists and 
extreme Catholics met on this platform. That such 
an expression of basic unity could be made at this 
time must be a source of encouragement to every 
loyal American. 


GROPING SYMPHONIES AND SERMONS 


Ce HE new music must be troubled, uncertain, 

groping, discordant, because it is an ex- 

pression of our troubled, groping age.” So 

spoke one of the critics after the Washington Sym- 

phony Orchestra had given a concert of modern music. 

“The voices of the departed masters are out of tune 
with the times.” 

If music ought to be made uncertain and dis- 
cordant to fit a discordant age, should not painting 
likewise express the age? Should not literature be grop- 
ing and troubled? And how about religion? Why not 
have a groping religion? Our candid critic may reply, 
“You have it already. Nine-tenths of the sermons and 
services reflect the uncertainties of an uncertain age.” 
If there is any truth in the comment, we had better 
watch our step. Let there be one voice that is not un- 
certain and groping, troubled and discordant. 

The Master did not yield to the discordant voices 
of his time. In the very shadow of the cross, he sat 
calmly with his disciples and said, “Peace I leave with 
you. My peace I give unto you. Not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” 
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What Universalists Believe 


Christians who came out of other Protestant 

churches in 1770 and the years following, 
mainly because they believed that God was a father 
and that no father would condemn any of his children 
to hell for all eternity. For this belief they asserted 
that they had the authority of Jesus. First called 
Universal Christians, they soon took or were given the 
name Universalist because they believed in the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God, the universal brotherhood 
of man, and universal salvation. 

In the one hundred seventy or more years since 
Universalists organized a separate denomination their 
beliefs have become broader and richer. They have 
been put into clearer language, but everything set down 
in successive professions has come from belief in the 
goodness and greatness of God. And since this belief 
was the cornerstone of the religion of Jesus, Universal- 
ists have accepted joyfully their inheritance as Chris- 
tians and have been undisturbed by efforts, now end- 
ing, to deprive them of the name Christian because 
they reject the curious notion that Jesus, the true son 
of God, was God Almighty Himself. 

In the Universalist Church every man is free to 
pick the words in which to state belief, but what now 
follows represents the opinion of the majority: 


U NIVERSALISTS are spiritual descendants of 


On Revelation: Universalists do not believe that God 
revealed himself once for all in the Bible and nowhere 
else. They do believe that always he is revealing 
himself in history, in nature, in noble souls and in “the 
still small voice within.” And in the Bible they find 
some of the noblest accounts of the experiences of men 
searching for God. 


On Truth: Universalists do not believe that some truth 
is sacred and other truth is secular, but that all truth, 
whether in the Bible or in great poetry, or wherever 
found, is sacred, and that there never has been and 
never can be conflict between the truths of science and 
the truths of religion.’ 


is 

On Evil: Universalists do not believe that evil comes 
from a single act of disobedience by a man named 
Adam. They hold that the greatest gift of God to 
man is the gift of free will, that free will means power 
to choose the evil or the good, and that evil comes 
because man is not yet wise and good enough always 
to choose good. 

Universalists do not believe that God will destroy 
the freedom of man, here or hereafter, but they do 
believe that no soul can resist for all eternity the love 
of God, and that therefore evil eventually will be 
ended and all will be saved. 


On Punishment: Universalists do not believe in “death 
and glory.” They know that every violation of God’s 
law starts punishment operating. They welcome pun- 
ishment as a supreme manifestation of the love of God. 
As among wise and good men punishment must have 
a wise and good purpose, so must it be, they hold, in 
the plan of the Eternal. That purpose must be to 
purify and save the soul. 


On Sin and Forgiveness: Universalists teach that sin is 
yielding to temptation when one knows better. For- 
giveness, they hold, does not come by saying “I believe 
in Christ,” but by doing with God’s help the Christlike 
thing; not by trusting in the “blood,” but by hard 
climbing on the upward path. They do not minimize 
the blackness of sin, but they magnify the greatness 
of God. 


On Salvation: Universalists do not believe that sal- 
vation is a supernatural change that comes when one 
says, “I accept Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior.” They 
believe unreservedly the teaching of Jesus, “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love one for another.” The Universalist belief is that 
salvation is by character; that character must be built 
by each man for himself with God’s help; that heaven 
is the happiness of obedience; that hell is the misery 
and pain of disobedience; that all the resources of 
God in time and eternity will be employed to induce 
men to turn from evil to good, and that God will not 
fail. 

Universalists do not hold that “all men will be 
saved anyhow,” but that all men will be saved some- 
how, and that the somehow involves the sacrifice and 
toil of each for all. 


Our Bond of Fellowship: This is not a creed. It is “a 
common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it and to co-operate in establishing the King- 
dom for which he lived and died.” 


Our Statement of Faith: The latest formal statement 
of the Universalist Church was made at Washington 
in 1935. It said, “We avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus, in the supreme worth of every 
human personality, in the authority of truth known 
or to be known, and in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progres- 
sively establish the Kingdom of God.” 


On Labor: Universalists do not believe that labor is 
the result of a curse pronounced upon man for dis- 
obedience, but that it is a part of the plan of God 
from the beginning. Not only by the sweat of his face 
shall man eat bread, but by the sweat of his face shall 
man grow strong. As the Benedictines put it, “to labor 
is to pray.” 


On Christian Unity: Universalists recognize with joy 
a growing desire in all the churches to return to the 
simple religion of faith and service revealed by Jesus. 
They know that even the most austere creeds often 
fail to hide this growing purpose of Christ’s followers 
to unite for the work of the kingdom. Without any 
desire to disturb happy church relationships, Univer- 
salists invite all who are not happy in church work 
to join the Universalist Church, either as members at 
large or as members of local churches. Write to the 
general secretary at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, or to 
the office of Tam Curistran Leaver at 176 Newbury 
Street, for information and help. 
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Church Membership: Objections Considered 


nothing to do with the church. Asked to join 

they refuse on the ground that there is a great 
difference between Christianity and what they call 
“churchianity.” “Jesus,” they say, “was the noblest 
soul that ever lived. His principles are the principles 
which must prevail if civilization is to endure. His 
example is the greatest influence for good that we have. 
But the church is a different thing. There is too little 
of the spirit of Jesus in the church. We believe in the 
religion of Jesus, but we do not believe in the church.” 

Honest, intelligent church members of any denomi- 
nation must admit that there is truth in this indict- 
ment. Our churches do not live up to the ideals of 
Jesus. But may not church members justly ask, How 
would you critics know about the ideals of Jesus if the 
Christian church had not kept those ideals alive? What 
would have happened to the records of his life if the 
church had not preserved them? Must not some credit 
be given to the organization that has kept the light of 
Christianity burning through all the dark ages of 
history? Because of the church and its work, noble 
liturgies, great music and inspiring biographies have 
been preserved. 

The dramatic and enriching stories of the apostles, 
prophets, martyrs are in our hands. 

Great as the work of secular historians has been, 
many of them dismiss Christian history with a line 
or paragraph. 

It is foolish for church people to claim too much, 
but it is blind and ungrateful to ignore important facts. 
And not only-has the church preserved great records, 
it has done and is doing great work to lift moral 
standards and apply the gospel of Christ. 

Writing in the Inquirer, the Unitarian weekly of 
London, W. J. Carter analyzed three recent criticisms 
of the church: 

First, that it is not entitled to support of intelligent 
people because it is divided. It can agree neither on 
its beliefs nor on the facts of its history. Church 
people ridicule one another and fight one another. Why 
join such a divided outfit? 

Second, that the church repels the better educated by 
its obscurantism, which means its muddying up the 
intellectual waters, making things obscure, lagging far 
behind the knowledge of the day, refusing to accept 
new truth until forced to do so. 

Third, that the churches are committed to the sup- 
port of vested interests, either the interests of a nation 
or the interests of a class. The money for support of the 
church comes mainly from the moneyed class and the 
church therefore looks at economics and morals through 
the eyes of that class. 

Mr. Carter says some wise things in commenting 
on such attacks. He writes: 


Goren high-minded, good people have little or 


The church cannot legitimately deny these charges, 
though it may regard them as half-truths. Its best de- 
fense is to distinguish between its own ideal and its 
practice. It cannot claim that it is in fact united, but 
it can claim that its doctrine of love, if fully applied, 


would reduce disunity in its ranks to the difference of 
emphasis which follows from differences of upbringing 
and attainments. It cannot claim to be free from 
obscurantism, but it can claim that its final loyalty, 
when it is true to itself, is not to any creed or system, 
but to the spirit of truth. It cannot claim to be in 
fact superior to nation or class, but it can claim that 
its highest vision is of a God who is no respecter of 
persons. 


Admitting that the church as an organization does 
not measure up perfectly to its ideals and its opportuni- 
ties, if we want to be fair do we not have to recognize 
two other things? One is that there must be an or- 
ganization for the performance of needed tasks and 
the dissemination of important principles. And the 
second is that the people who have vision enough to 
see the gap between Christianity and churchianity are 
exactly the people needed in the church to improve 
the organization and to help it do its important work. 

Though the church is divided there are many people 
in all the different churches who honestly believe that 
the simple religion of Jesus ought to take the place of 
all the elaborate creeds and who are working for that 
great end. 

Though the church as a whole has seemed reluctant 
to accept new truth, there are great leaders who believe 
in the words of Jesus, that when the spirit of truth is 
come he will guide us into all truth. And the Univer- 
salist Church has not hesitated to put into its formal 
declaration its avowal of faith “in the authority of 
truth known or to be known.” In its attitude toward 
the truths of science, the entire Christian church is 
changing, and people outside the church who have 
come to see that all truth is of God ought to be inside 
the church helping it free itself from the bondage of 
old shackles. 

Finally, let us consider the reason most often given 
for failure to support the church and to attend its 
services. People say, “I can worship better with a 
good book or out in the woods and fields. Worship is 
an individual thing anyway.” The fallacy of such 
argument lies in the word “individual.” Nobody can 
truly worship the God of all without some tie with 
“the all.” Worship together in a church emphasizes 
the great truth that we belong together. Worship is 
not an individual matter. It is a corporate or collective 
matter and is no less personal when the person senses 
that he belongs to a great family. Our worship becomes 
less selfish when we kneel before our Maker with people 
who may be strangers or not congenial to us, but who 
then and there we recognize as children of God and 
as fellow travelers in the journey of life. 

Probably few of the people who object to support- 
ing the church would like to see it go down. “It prob- 
ably is needed,” they say, “for some kinds of people.” 
But the fact is that unless supported it will go down 
or become weak and incapable of service. 

Will not those of us who are outside the church re- 
open the matter, consider again the objections, and 
ask if, in the court of the Great Judge of nations and 
of men, the objections will not be overruled? 
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Twelve Reasons for Joining the Universalist Church 


1. Because the Universalist Church is a part of the 
Christian church and the Christian church is needed 
today as never before. 


2. Because the Universalist Church is liberal, which 
means, not that it is lax and easygoing, but that it is 
open-minded toward new truth, whether of science or 
of religion, and that it regards all truth as from God. 


3. Because the Universalist Church takes its stand 
squarely on the teachings of Jesus: 

(a) Trust in a Supreme Being who is so wise and 
kind that we can call him “Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 

(b) Confidence that we can establish the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth, and that we ought to work for a 
society where men will act as brothers and help one 
another. 

(c) Punishment for sin designed to purify and re- 
deem the soul, absolutely certain, to continue here and 
hereafter until its purpose is accomplished, and which 
is ordained and carried out by Perfect Love. 

(d) That there is a Father’s House of many man- 
sions, and that life for all goes on after death. 

The Universalist Church recognizes frankly that 
only faith can bridge the gap between time and eter- 
nity. Without dogmatism it emphasizes the many 
grounds for the conviction that our beloved dead 
have not passed out of existence but live on freed 
from the limitations of the flesh. It invites men to 
join the Universalist Church to deepen the springs of 
faith within themselves and to build faith in a world 
that is full of doubt and sorrow. 


4. Because in the Universalist Church no one form 
of words is required as a condition of membership, but 
simply acceptance of the principles of Jesus. This 
gives to the church a breadth and tolerance that enrich 
its life. Universalists are not competing with other 
churches or attacking them. Universalists endeavor 
constantly to look behind the words that men of other 
churches use to the truths which those words seek to 
express, and so Universalists find unity behind appar- 
ent opposition and antagonism. 


5. Because without hesitation or apology the Uni- 


versalist Church has broken completely with the theol- 
ogy which pictures God as vindictive, man as under his 
wrath and curse, Jesus as offered up to buy God off, and 
endless hell as certain for the majority. 


6. Because in the Universalist Church, as in other 
socially minded churches, men lay emphasis on the duty 
of members to serve the community. In proportion to 
its numbers the Universalist Church has an enviable 
record for Red Cross and other war relief work, charity 
organization work, prison reform, and good government 
movements. 

Men of prophetic insight in its fellowship are mak- 
ing important contributions to put the spirit of Chris- 
tianity into all projected change. 


7. Because the Universalist Church, however far 
short it may have fallen, has held up the ideal of better 


worship, better church architecture, better church mu- 
sic, better religious literature, and better religious edu- 
cation. 


8. Because the Universalist Church is made up of 
friendly people, who welcome strangers and who try to 
live up to the implications of the golden rule. Not that 
everybody in the Universalist Church is friendly or fair- 
minded or informed about Universalist beliefs or will- 
ing to lend a hand, but enough people in the church are 
kind and intelligent, and most people in the church 
are kind and intelligent enough to create a friendly, 
helpful atmosphere in which strangers quickly find 
themselves at home and happy. 


9. Because we are in the midst of World War II, a 
titanic struggle where the heaviest of burdens rest upon 
us and where we need the comfort and strength of 
religion. Because the Universalist Church with its 
message of perfect love that casts out fear nerves men 
for the difficult tasks thrown upon them and the sacri- 
fices that they are called upon to make. 


10. Because the era of war must be followed by an 
era of reconstruction, where millions will suffer disillu- 
sionment, hardship and loss of faith in God and in fellow 
man, and where the gospel of God’s unfailing love as 
proclaimed by the Universalist Church will be a mighty 
influence for the salvation of both men and nations. 

Because in the postwar period of reshaping human 
institutions there is bound to be a struggle between 
those who believe in selfish nationalism and those who 
believe in brotherhood, and the Universalist Church, 
which believes in brotherhood, should be made strong 
for the tasks before it. 


11. Because a cause of high importance to men 
everywhere may languish and suffer without your sup- 
port. This does not mean that the Universalist Church 
is going down. Like all churches, it has lost numbers 
in the past few years, but its members believe in it 
and love it, and, God willing, will see to it that it goes 
on. They are seeking new members that the church 
may do better work. 


12. Because Universalists have a history of which 
they have a right to be proud, a beginning in the labors 
of men who had a true conception of the goodness of 
God and who were willing to suffer persecution in order 
that their faith might prevail. Because the story of 
John Murray and Thomas Potter is one of the most 
beautiful in religious history, and the life work of men 
like Hosea Ballou, Thomas Whittemore, Edwin Hubbel 
Chapin, John Coleman Adams, and a host of others is 
of permanent value to all the churches. 

If you who read these words have dropped out of 


_ some church because of the teachings of a harsh theol- 


ogy or for other reasons, consider whether “in these 
times that try men’s souls” Almighty God may not be 
counting on you to join those who believe that it is 
his will that we should unite to overcome the forces 
of evil and establish his Kingdom on earth. 
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On Growing Older 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


middle-aged by one of them. Middle age is an 

ill-defined zone with disputed boundaries. But 
whatever its correct limits, it contains a spot where one 
looks down the road ahead and feels and acts like a 
balky horse. 

This critical place varies with the individual trav- 
eler. It is reached through certain experiences rather 
than through a definite number of years. Somewhere 
along the middle of the way one comes to a vivid reali- 
zation of the brevity of his own life. It is borne in upon 
one that he has used up at least half his allotted span, 
that he is being swept along by a current of time toward 
old age. And after old age comes death. The instinc- 
tive reaction is to balk at this prospect, to protest 
against it in some way: to become depressed, to pre- 
tend a false youthfulness, to drive the thought out of 
one’s mind as if it were a nightmare. 

My message to the middle-aged is: Stop deceiving 
yourself about the evils of growing older. And stop 
doing what amounts to the same thing: attributing 
values to youthfulness that it does not, never did, and 
never can, possess. This is no pumped-up pep talk, but 
the testimony of one who believes sincerely that he is 
speaking unvarnished, profound, incontestable truth. 

Of old age I cannot speak with any firsthand au- 
thority. It seems an unfortunate thing—to young 
people. That is natural and proper. But I do know 
that I have been unable to find any evil in growing 
older. In fact, my experience is quite the opposite. 


? \NHESE words are addressed specifically to the 


* * * 


Yes, it was something of a shock when I waked up 
to the fact that I had become a stanch member of the 
middle generation, the generation that is bearing the 
heat and burden of the day, and showing some signs 
of the strain. A few years ago I took up residence in 
the village where I had gone to college. I made my 
entry feeling just like a college student again. The first 


of my former classmates I met on the street looked the — 


way I thought his father ought to look. I made a wor- 
ried inquiry about the state of his health. The next 
one I met showed signs of weathering too. Then 
school opened. How young the students appeared 
these days! I tried to meet them on common ground. 
Their reactions to my approaches baffled me. When 
they made polite efforts to respond by seeking a com- 
mon ground, I discovered from their questions that 
they thought I had fought in the Civil War. 

And I confess to moods that bear a close resem- 
blance to sadness when certain sights and events say 
to me, “All flesh is as grass, and all the beauty thereof 
like the flower of the field.” Taking down the old 
year’s calendar and putting up the new has become a 
solemn ritual for me. 

But these things do not justify any balking on the 
road. One gets shocks from the day he is first sur- 
prised by breath and light. The jolts and melan- 


cholies of middle age are not a whit more unpleasant or 
evil, nor do they signify any more for life than the rude 
awakenings of childhood and the melancholies of ado- 
lescence. They devalue neither the present nor the 
future; and most decidedly they do not justify those 
romantic phantasies about what a surpassingly splen- 
did thing it was to be young. Today’s problems do not 
entitle one to lie about those of yesterday. 


* * * 


George Henry Borrow, that gifted English wanderer 
and storyteller of a century ago, reflecting on how for- 
tune had turned in his favor, wrote, “Many people will 
doubtless say that things have altered wonderfully with 
me for the better; and they would say right, provided 1 
possessed now what I then carried about with me on my 
journeys—the spirit of youth. Youth is the only season 
for enjoyment, and the first twenty-five years of one’s 
life are worth all the rest of the longest life of man, even 
though those five-and-twenty be spent in penury and 
contempt, and the rest in possession of wealth, honors, 
respectability, aye, and many of them in strength and 
health.” 

That is certainly clear and emphatie enough. It 
was written when Borrow was fifty-three, and he had 
twenty-five more years to go. I don’t doubt the sin- 
cerity of the author, but I don’t believe a word of his 
statement. 

As readers of Borrow’s semiautobiographical tales 
(Lavengro and The Romany Rye) know, he possessed 
an original and romantic imagination that transformed 
everything it touched. He was among the most excel- 
lent of storytellers and the most unreliable of reporters. 
In writing about his youth he recreated it. And I think 
he had a special reason for doing so. 

Being a person whose spiritual meat and drink was 
carefree adventure, Borrow had the misfortune to 
achieve wealth and fame from writing The Bible in 
Spain at the age of forty. This among other things led 
to his dropping his sincere and spontaneous mode of life 
at an untimely age for a tame, sedentary, stuffy respect- 
ability. It was like transforming a still vigorous eagle 
into a barnyard fowl. No wonder he protested. But 
it was really a protest against his unsavory manner of 
life rather than against his augmented years. 


* * * 


One of my deepest convictions is that youth is a 
greatly overrated period—by older people. Just as we 
tend to make increasing years a scapegoat for our un- 
happiness, so do we seek compensation for the flaws in 
our lives by imagining that when we were young the 
ointment had no flies. That is pure phantasy. If one 
can’t remember straightly about himself, let him ob- 
serve the behavior of children and fledglings. 

The budding powers of the young are hedged about 
by that most fundamental of all limitations, ignorance 
and incapacity. However happy and innocent a child’s 


life may be, his days are studded with mountains made 
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out of molehills, and he is filled with plans he cannot 
carry out. He is puzzled by things every adult knows 
as a matter of course, and agonizes over the inconse- 
quential. Surrounded by an adult life in which he 
cannot participate except on a childish level, he wants 
a hundred things he must be told he cannot have until 
he grows up. Childhood is actually an interminable 
period of deferments. 

As one passes into that supposedly golden age of 
adolescence he is disturbed and mystified by vague 
impulses and feelings he does not understand and can- 
not satisfy. He is unable to interpret correctly his own 
experience. He does not know what he is looking for, 
nor where or how to find it. Everything is a tremulous 
mystery, most of all himself. In every area of life he 
must be feeling out his way, testing himself, finding 
out about himself and other people, and slowly and 
painfully—if with enchantments and titilations—dis- 
covering what this complicated and unknown business 
of living is all about. 

I do not think of my own younger years as notably 
bad ones, but when I see young people going through 
their forms of eager, awkward, noisy, embarrassed, 
ebullient, uncertain behavior I am only thankful that 
I do not have to go through all that again. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time in your flight! 
Make me a child again, just for tonight! 


is a sentiment that leaves me distinctly cold. I think 
my most ardent desire when young was to grow up so 
that I might come into full possession of my powers. 
Though I feel a bit distressed at times about the limita- 
tions of my matured powers, I wouldn’t give them up 
for a million years of youthful living without them. 
Whatever my difficulties I know that being younger 
would be an inadequate remedy. The thing that has 
come to impress me most about young people is that 
they don’t know much. 

The simple truth is that as I have grown older I 
have become increasingly more adequate for life: more 
able to know what I desire and more able to satisfy it, 
more able to discriminate among values, more able to 
handle my problems. I have made progress. I have 
gathered a working capital of wisdom. Life means 
more to me today than at any earlier period. Growing 
older has brought me increased enjoyment, moral 
strength and spiritual confidence. I regard that record 
as more or less typical. Why should I now turn in 
resentment upon the very process that has brought me 
all these gains? 

To be sure, growing older means that one shall even- 
tually become old. “The years come on when you shall 
say, ‘I have no pleasure in them.’ When the guards 
tremble in the house of Life, when its upholders bow. 

-’ So says Ecclesiastes. Nobody knows who this 
writer was. My guess is that he was a dissipated poet 
of twenty-eight, a Hebrew Lord Byron. One of the 
three overwhelming sights that sent Prince Gautama, 
the Buddha, in search of Nirvana was the sight of an 
old man. The prince was twenty-nine. No one recorded 
how the old man felt about it. 

Of course youth doesn’t find any great appeal in old 
age. Why should it? To do so would involve a sort of 


denial of one’s own being. When one is young, why, it 
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is the time to be young. The same rule ought to apply 
to old age, and I think it does, if one has acquired any 
wisdom and has not played dishonest, not to say patho- 
logical, tricks with his memory. From my observation 
post at life’s high noon I can think of no sound reason 
why the old should have more envy of the young than 
vice versa. 

Here is the testimony Plato put into the mouth of 
the ancient Cephalus in his Republic: “Some will tell 
you sadly of how many evils their old age is the cause. 
But to me these complainers seem to blame that which 
is not really at fault. These regrets and complaints are 
to be attributed not to old age, but to men’s characters 
and tempers; for he who is of a calm and happy nature 
will hardly feel the weight of age, but to him of an 
opposite disposition youth and age are equally a burden. 
Old age has a great sense of calm and freedom; when 
the passions relax their hold we are freed from the grasp 
of many mad masters.” 

Justifying old age as a good thing in itself is as 
absurd and pointless as justifying youth as a good thing 
in itself. The values of one age-period are necessarily 
different from those of another age-period. The youth- 
ful can hardly be convinced that the good qualities of 
old age are anything but negative values. Why should 
they be convinced? Those who are in the process of 
being weaned away from mother earth will naturally be 
pitied by those still suckling lustily. 

The assumption that there is something inherently 
evil in the process of growing older implies a philosophy 
of life—really a devastating negation of life—that few 
people would be willing to confess. It means that one 
is thinking of life chiefly in physiological terms and 
according to physiological values (which have their 
proper place of course). On what other basis than a 
purely materialistic one can the process of aging be 
regarded as a misfortune? Growing older can be an 
evil only to those believing that the moral-spiritual 
progress one makes on the journey has no real meaning, 
or value, or place in the universe. If that is one’s phi- 
losophy, then the basic misfortune is to have been born. 

Well, I am glad that I was born. Anyone who isn’t, 
said W. H. Hudson in his later years—and he was a 
man who suffered an uncommon number of disappoint- 
ments—has never been wakened to any of the teeming 
beauty of the earth, has never seen so much as a blade 
of grass. I would add that such a person must never 
have grown, must never have made any moral-spiritual 
progress. Being born may have brought a heap of 
trouble on me and my parents, but none of us has been 
wont to complain much about it. I am glad that I have 
been through the mill thus far, and much want to see 
my life through to my proper end. But as for wanting 
to revert to youth and repeat the process all over again, 
what for? I want to keep moving on. I have come to 
trust the process whereby life keeps us rolling. I have 
come to hear 


The great bell beating far and near— 
The odd, unknown, enchanted gong 
That on the road hales men along, 
That from the mountain calls afar, 
That lures the vessel from a star, 

And with a still aerial sound 
Makes all the earth enchanted ground. 
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Death of Griswold Williams 


became minister of the Universalist church at 

Floral Park, Long Island, as the successor of 
the late Rev. Elmer Peters, died suddenly February 
18 as the result of an unusual accident. He had been 
suffering from a stiff neck and rigged up a homemade 
electric machine in his study for treatment. He was 
found dead on the floor with a lead plate at the base 
of his neck, which was wired to the machine, and with 
an electrode in his left hand. He had installed a trans- 
former to adjust the electric current. When he was 
found the machine was in operation and it seemed 
obvious that he had been electrocuted. 

Funeral services were held February 20 at an un- 
dertaking establishment and were conducted by Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, D.D., of Brooklyn. His body was 
cremated and his ashes will be taken to the farm in 
Vermont that he purchased some years ago as the 
headquarters for his school of dramatic expression. 

Mr. Williams had come to be regarded as an au- 
thority on the religious drama and on the use of the 
pageant in religious education. He was commissioned 
by the John Murray Bicentennial Committee to write 
the play, “Behold the Sower,” which he read with 
great effect at one of the evening sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention in Tufts College. 

Griswold Williams was born in New London, Conn., 
February 22, 1893. He prepared for the ministry at 
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Meadville Theological Seminary and St. Lawrence 
University. His first preaching was done at Green- 
ville, Ohio, in 1915. He was ordained in 1916 and 
served as pastor at Marion, Ohio, during that year. 
From Marion he went into reconstruction work for 
the Friends Service Committee in France. In 1919, 
Mr. Williams was called to the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Our Father in Reading, Pa., where 
he remained through 1930. During his stay there he 
organized a most successful Community Players Guild. 
He was active in many phases of community improve- 
ment and ever a courageous fighter for the underdog. 
His pulpit was a veritable sounding board for putting 
the gospel to work in the practical life of men. He 
urged intelligent penal reform, scientific birth control, 
and better understanding between all classes and races 
of men. 

From 1931 to June, 1941, Mr. Williams was minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church of Barre, Vt. In 
December of last year he was called to the pastorate 
of the First Universalist Church of Floral Park, Long 
Island. 

In 1934, Mr. Williams edited Antiphonal Readings 
for Free Worship, a book of responses published by the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

He is survived by his wife, a son Gregory, aged 
nine, and a daughter Calista, aged seven, and his 
mother, Mrs. M. E. Whitcomb of Barre, Vt. 


Great Loyalties, Limited 


Ralph Albertson 


attack upon personal relations and tend to 

destroy personal loyalties. Perfectionism is 
always individual, introvertic, antisocial. It is still 
antisocial when found in Shaker communities, Oneidas, 
monasteries, nunneries, and Essenic retreats, as well as 
in caves and in studies and on pedestals. The perfec- 
tionist makes no compromises. His skirts are clean. 
He is not responsible for the sins of the world. There- 
fore he must isolate himself. He perhaps does not eat 
alone, nor sleep alone, but in his soul he is alone. He 
may not live in a cave, nor a cell, but his soul does. 
Whatever the type of his perfectionism it cuts him off 
in some degree from the contaminations of human 
fellowship. 

Personal loyalties involve compromise and sacrifice. 
Loyalty to one’s family often involves these in high 
measure, and unless too great sacrifice and too deep 
compromise are demanded by one’s family we pay the 
price. And how great a price sometimes! Yet this is 
surely the mark of the civilized man. Loyalty to 
friends goes with it. All friendships involve compro- 
mise. Compromise of taste or patience or duty or 
ambition, if not of principle. It takes time to have 
friends. It involves doing a lot of things you don’t 


A LL forms of perfectionism make an immediate 


want to do. It requires that you come down from the 
pedestal of your personal isolation and grandeur to a 
lower level where a common denominator may be 
found. Perfectionists do not have friends—not real 
friends—because real friendship demands compromise 
and sacrifice. Yet so important are friendships to the 
common normal man that again he pays the price. At 
great cost to individuality social man is loyal to his 
friendships, and his friends are loyal to him. He may 
not like all his friends unqualifiedly, but he will show 
a high degree of loyalty even to those that bore him. 

Another field in which civilized men show a high 
degree of personal loyalty is the organic field, the 
churches, societies, brotherhoods of various sorts to 
which they have engaged themselves. They assume 
responsibility and are faithful to it. In the churches, 
for instance, a remarkable degree of loyalty is shown. 
This is not religion; it is loyalty. Religion is associated 
with the church, but that does not make church work 
religion. Most church work is no more religious than 
school work, for example, but it is presumably an aid 
to religion and it evinces a vast loyalty of a very high 
order. 

Even the most loyal church worker, however, has 
limitations and is beset with conflicting loyalties. He 
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must at times choose between these loyalties. If not, 
if he should be a church-totalitarian, cutting off all 
other loyalties, he is probably a nuisance, doing what 
other people would do if he were out of the way, and 
dictatorial withal. The church is a social institution, 
one of the social institutions of men, and must have 
part, and only a part, of the loyalties of men. 

Few there be, if any, who like everything about their 
beloved church all the time, every person or official, 
every sermon, everything in the creed, everything in 
the music and the devotions; yet there is great loyalty. 
Here is where loyalty comes in. It involves compro- 
mise and sacrifice. The hand is on the plow and it 
stays there. The people are loyal to the church, dis- 
liking many things perhaps, but loving what the 
church stands for. 

And so we come to the state. Our country demands 
our loyalty. Almost always this means the organic life 
of our country as embodied in the government of the 
day. The other party is in power and we dislike much 
that it does, but we are loyal. This is a great loyalty, 
but not deeper than the others. Any of them might 
require us to give up our lives for them. It might be 
necessary for a man to cancel all other loyalties and 
give up his life for a friend, or his family. But that is 
not the normal life of civilized man. Nor is it the nor- 
mal life of civilized man to give up his life for the state. 
It is sometimes necessary. 

The totalitarian state demands the cancellation of 
all loyalties but loyalty to the state, and that must take 
the form of absolute unquestioning obedience to the 
leader. 

But loyalty to the state means compromise and sac- 
rifice to the normal, civilized man. It is not his only 
loyalty, nor is it without qualification. He is critical 
of the government of today or of yesterday. He objects 
to certain policies. He refuses to endorse certain offi- 
cials, but he goes along. He is loyal. He makes such 
compromises of taste and principle as the situation 
requires and such sacrifices as are necessary. 

The perfectionist has no divided or personal or lim- 
ited loyalties. He has one only. He makes the totali- 
tarian state possible. He makes no compromises and 
no small sacrifices. He is dogmatic, in earnest, thor- 
oughly sincere, and makes no discriminations. He 
never debates, does not have to search for truth, knows 
no degrees of righteousness, no degrees or sense of sin. 
His work may be largely in the field of criminality, but 
he hesitates at no crime because he has no loyalty for 
jaw nor for life. All crimes are justified and righteous 
if committed in obedience to his one loyalty. He is 
proud of his fanaticism. He would be ashamed in 
Hitler’s code to be less than a fanatic. 

Hitler has no dividing loyalties, not a woman, not 
a friend, no God, no leader, no child, no history, 
no law. 

Out of the Night, by Jan Valtin, is the story of a 
single loyalty. Read it and shudder. 

There are many kinds of perfectionism. There is 
an emotional sanction for all of them—rational sanc- 
tions and scriptural sanctions. Single-mindedness and 
‘single loyalties have won many battles, advanced many 
shortsighted causes, fortified many. boundaries. Waves 
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of fanaticism have swept humanity into many a storm 
of futility and waste. Single loyalties mean dark ages, 
even though they carry the illusions of perfection to 
the individual. An individual fanatic has but little 
significance, but national fanaticism is a fearful thing. 
There is naturally an unfathomable egotism connected 
with perfectionism, and when this takes on national 
proportions it becomes a menace to normal humanity 
which leads straight to calamity. The fanatic of one 
loyalty divests himself of moral responsibility. Nations 
do the same. It is easy for Hitler to say that he has 
no responsibility for feeding the peoples whom he has 
conquered and whom he has robbed of their food. He 
violates no principle in this. 

The normal man acknowledging the various duties 
of life and desiring to shirk none of them will know 
that some things are more important than others and 
that at one time the most important loyalty is in one 
field and at another time it may be somewhere else. 
He will not be a totalitarian. He will serve the state, 
and he will refuse to forget the church, the home, the 
personal friend, the private personal duty, the con- 
science, the standards of civilization. He will have no 
illusions of perfection in this; he will be conscious of 
imperfection. He will sacrifice and make concessions. 
He will be as sincere as all normal men are, and in his 
most loyal devotion to any line of duty and in all lines 
of duty he will always know imperfection and his 
inadequacy. The normal civilized man is no superman. 
The superman is a moral monstrosity. The normal civi- 
lized man is the man of Christianity. To him duty calls 
from many sides. He chooses and has to keep on choos- 
ing. He keeps his personal loyalties and he keeps his 
freedom of mind. He has many duties. He lives in a 
world which is both ideal and real. And the realities 
of his own soul make him to know that only God is 
perfect. 

Was Jesus wrong, then, if we must fight Hitler? 
No, Jesus was right. And Jesus was right when he 
said, “Take no thought for the morrow,” and right also 
in many other idealistic things that he said and that our 
pacifist friends seem to count of no importance. We 
take thought for the morrow as Christians and we fight 
Hitler as Christians. We save our lives part of the 
time, and wear our overcoats, as Christians, in a com- 
plex, imperfect, unideal Christian life. 


PURPOSE 


We know the paths wherein our feet should press; 
Across our hearts are written thy decrees; 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 

With more than these. 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 

Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 

Grant us the purpose, ribb’d and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not — knowledge thou hast lent; 
But, Lord, the will—-there lies our bitter need; 
Give us to build above the deep intent 


The deed, the deed. 
Joun DrInKWATER 
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Religion for Emergency 
Charles G. Girelius 


E are sometimes told that it is unworthy of 

human beings to lean on God; we should be 

self-reliant enough to depend on ourselves. 
Besides, it is absurd for insignificant creatures such as 
we are to think that as individuals we can count on 
any special attention from the Supreme Being who 
rules a universe made up of hundreds of millions of 
stars. There is nothing for us to do but to depend upon 
our own faculties, and to use our intelligence and skill 
within the order of those laws, powers and natural re- 
sources that we know. Therefore, let us stand up to 
the full dignity of our manhood and make the utmost 
of life as itis. To all of which we may agree fully. God 
or no God, it is our duty to live up to the full measure 
of our own humanity. 

But there are times when human resources fail us, 
when a feeling of security slips from under us, and 
then we are bound to reach out toward some “fixed 
stake” to which our spirits may cling. These are the 
times when we are forced to realize that beyond the 
area which is within human control there is a region 
where we are utterly dependent upon powers greater 
than ourselves. It may be that even here there is no 
God who hears the human cry, but I for one am not 
going to give in to that conclusion until I shall have 
tried to find God in at least one great adventure of 
religious faith. 

Our friends who belong to the humanist school take 
the position that we must not accept a single article 
of religious faith that cannot be proved by scientific 
method. By all means let us prove those things that 
lie within the range of proof. But there are values 
that cannot be established by any so-called scientific 
test; they have to be tried out in living, and they have 
to be undertaken in the daring confidence that the ob- 
jectives desired can be attained. You cannot prove 
the validity of an ideal; you can only set your course 
toward the ideal in an adventure of faith. A young 
man cannot start on a career with any certain proof 
that he is going to succeed; he can only make the 
venture and hope for the best. No man and woman 
can enter upon marriage with any proved certainty 
that they are going to be truly congenial to each other; 
they simply trust to the promptings of their hearts 
and enter upon a romantic adventure. 

It is so in religion, for religion may be defined as 
that part of experience which is inspired by the daring 
confidence that the universe is governed by a Power 
that we can trust, and the search for that Power be- 
comes an adventure of the spirit. It was this kind of 
faith that moved Whittier to write: 


To one fixed stake my spirit clings — 
I know that God is good. 


But how did he know that God was good? He 
would probably have answered that he did not know 
in a sense that his conviction could be proved, but 
he did make the assumption—a hypothetical assump- 


tion, perhaps—that God was good, and on that as- 
sumption he was determined to base his life. The 
New Testament tells us that “God is love.” There 
we have the same daring assumption, something not 
to be proved with any immediate certainty, but never- 
theless something by which we can live in the light 
of a daring adventure. 

Religion assumes that we are living in a world 
where things do not just happen by chance; we are 
living in a world that is governed by a principle of 
order. Science has revealed a world of physical or- 
der, “something trustworthy” in the natural world. 
Religion assures us that there is a corresponding moral 
order on which also we can base a spiritual security 
even “in the maddening maze of things.” 

There is nothing unworthy in this demand for spir- 
itual security, nothing unworthy in calling on God for 
aid in the emergencies of life, provided we do not 
neglect to use our own human powers to the full. Cer- 
tainly we try hard enough, most of us, to obtain eco- 
nomic security, and we are all of us in various degrees 
dependent upon human agents. As babies, we were 
dependent upon our parents for our very existence, 
and we do not question the worthiness of such de- 
pendence. Grown sons and daughters are expected 
to go on their own, but there are times when they too 
have to call on their parents, and it is right that they 
should do so. Moreover, our whole social order is so 
constituted that we are all in a certain measure de- 
pendent on each other, and not one of us lives to him- 
self alone. It is but a step farther to the thought that 
we as human beings, old and young alike, are de- 
pendent upon the Infinite Spirit whom we call God. 
We are the offspring of the universe, and as such we 
came without any choice of our own, and therefore 
we have a right to assert a claim upon the universe. 
We have a claim because we are dependent. We are 
dependent upon such common things as sunshine and 
rain and harvests, and in the realm of the spirit that 
lies above material need we sense a higher want that 
prompts the soul’s inner reach after the fulfillment of 
its dreams. As we grow in stature and intelligence, 
and as more and more we learn to command the re- 
sources of nature and the powers of the mind, we be- 
come less dependent, but never in this life do we secure 
absolute independence. One aspect of religion is the 
appreciative acknowledgment of our sense of de- 
pendence. 

But it is in life’s greater emergencies that our 
human powers are particularly challenged. On the 
one hand, human power appears at its best in a crisis, 
for in the face of misfortune we are driven to summon 
all our abilities to meet the situation. When a com- 
munity is devastated by fire, flood and earthquake, 
we co-operate in a spirit of brotherliness and with a 
wholehearted sacrifice that we do not ordinarily prac- 
tice in the usual routine of a community’s activities. 
On the other hand, there are emergencies when life 
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seems to fall utterly apart and lose its meaning, and 
when disasters are so terribly overwhelming that man 
loses courage and faith. Faith in his own inner strength 
fails him, and confidence in his fellow man forsakes 
him. He reaches out after God for help in the hope 
that in the universe he may find some element of se- 
curity, but he may come to despair even here. 

Think of the moral as well as of the physical dis- 
locations that have taken place in the lives of millions 
of people in the present confusion of world affairs. 
Think of the millions of young men who have been 
called to arms and who are therefore withdrawn from 
creative activities in industry, art and science. Think 
of the Jews who have endured a million crucifixions 
because of the enmity that has been let loose upon 
them. Think of the refugees of many nations, the 
slain, the crippled and the homeless, the millions upon 
millions of lives whose dreams, hopes and aspirations 
have been thwarted. 

Are all these lives lost? Has brother man failed 
them? Has the universe disowned them? Has God 
forgotten them? Do the creative forces that made 
them regard them with utter indifference? In the 
name of religion we say No! Man may fail, the uni- 
verse may seem heartless and loveless, but religion 
says that somewhere and somehow God will cause all 
things to work together for good. 

But how do we know? Certainly we do not know 
because it says so in the Bible. I have quoted the 
Bible, and it is good to know what ancient prophets 
thought, but there is no proof in the teaching of any 
book until we have tried it out in life. Certainly we 
do not know that God is good by reason of any scien- 
tific test in the laboratory. Science as such knows 
nothing about it. The glory of science lies in the 
physical world where things are to be seen and handled. 
As science deals with matter and force, with atoms, 
molecules and electrons, and with all natural phe- 
nomena, so religion deals with character values, hopes 
and aspirations, dreams and ideals, the sum total of 
man’s striving after the good life, and these are values 
that are not to be proved in the laboratory, but in 
the actual exigencies of daily living and working, with 
all the possibilities of successes and failures. It is here 
that we sense the presence of an Unseen Power that 
can be discovered only by a religious approach. 

Now in this religious approach to the problems of 
life there are two considerations that should be kept 
in mind. First, there are the human victims that are 
beyond any effective human helping. There are vic- 
tims enough in the ordinary run of ill-adjusted social 
conditions, such as children reared among the share- 
croppers of the South or among the slums of Northern 
cities, without adequate education and training, with- 
out even sufficient food for normal strength. Irrep- 
arable damage has been done to the millions of suf- 
ferers in the recent depression. The ruin of life due 
to the present war is beyond all possible estimate. 
It is true that we can in a limited way ameliorate the 
condition of these victims, but to make possible the 
rich and full life that might have been and should have 
been is not within human ability to accomplish. It is 
particularly in behalf of these victims of social mal- 
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adjustments that I maintain the goodness of God, 
and declare my conviction that beyond the reach of 
human help there is the help of the Infinite. We are 
in the presence of a problem here that no materialistic 
philosophy will solve. The humanist admonition that 
all the help we need is within us will not comfort the 
victim whose life here is already ruined beyond repair. 
What these unfortunates need is a provision within the 
infinite resources of God that in some sense corre- 
sponds to that pictorial symbol that we call heaven, 
and which is needful if ever the myriads of lives that 
have been broken on earth are to be rounded out into 
the fullness of the good life that we have so persistently 
held up as the objective of our dreams and our achieve- 
ments. If we are to be consistent in our emphasis 
upon the good life, we must not limit its possibilities 
to the present world. Religion holds up a vision and 
a dream of a good life that requires fulfillment in an 
added sphere. 

Secondly, there are those of us who have fortu- 
nately escaped the major disasters, and who have sur- 
vived the minor misfortunes. We have had our dep- 
rivations, but life has held together and we have 
found it worth while. We are concerned over the 
catastrophes that have befallen others, but we are not 
ourselves hopeless victims. We at least can and should 
live and work in the spirit of the humanist philosophy 
and rely upon ourselves to the full extent of our ability 
in making the best of our life here and now. We need 
not concern ourselves overmuch about a life hereafter, 
but there is much to do in discovering and using the 
values of this life. There is still more to do in working 
to create a better world for the common lot of human- 
ity. We have a war problem on our hands, a war that 
we might have prevented but we did not, and now we 
have to take its consequences. But we can try to 
terminate that war in such a way that the values of 
our civilization shall not be entirely lost. And when 
the war does terminate we shall have the problem of 
establishing peace on a more lasting basis, a colossal 
task that will tax to the utmost the wisdom, ability 
and good intentions of mankind. We shall discover 
that the greatest obstacle to the establishment of peace 
will not be man’s delinquencies, but man’s lack of faith 
in himself. It must have been the realization of this 
fundamental lack of man’s self-confidence that 
prompted Jesus to exclaim, “When the Son of Man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” Faith 
we must have if we are to create a world of peace, and 
it is religion that must create faith. 

Religion, therefore, has its important part to play . 
not only as an agency of consolation to the victims of 
disaster, but as a power that gives inspiration for a 
great constructive achievement. It is to religion that 
we must look for those ideals by which we may estab- 
lish true standards of value. It is to religion that we 
must look for light on the moral principles by which 
human society must be governed. It is to religion 
that we must look for a convincing appreciation of the 
worth of human nature, so that we shall be sufficiently 
confident that the citizenship of our country and of 
other countries is equal to the world-task that confronts 
us. It is to religion that we must look for that urgent 
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challenge to the higher motives of man whereby all 
feelings of hatred, suspicion and prejudice among 
classes, races and nations shall yield to the persistent 
pressure of good will. It is to religion that we must 
look for an inspiring and wholesome conception of 
God as the all-inclusive source of power and light. 

Again, we cannot leave God out of the picture! The 
rebuilding of civilization is indeed man’s job, but we 
need a conception of God as the Spirit that co-operates 
with our endeavor and upon whom we may depend 
for inspiration, vision and strength. This does not 
mean that we shall hold the fantastic notion that the 
Ruler of millions of stars can come into our compara- 
tively insignificant lives in all the infinitude of his 
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power, something that our little lives could not contain. 
It does mean that within God’s infinitude, “under 
the shadow of the Almighty,” there is provided a place 
of security and usefulness for each individual life, and 
for mankind as a whole a place for co-operative achieve- 
ment. With God in the picture, we find that we are 
not working blindly or by chance, but with a sense of 
plan and purpose, with a vision of high attainment, 
and with a conviction that what we do is in full 
harmony with the eternal process of the universe. 


“Bound by God’s far purpose 
In one living whole, 
Move we on together 
To the shining goal.” 


Nature and Human Nature 
CLXXII — Washington’ in Wartime 


Johannes 


many widely differing descriptions of Washington 

are going out to the world at this juncture in 
human affairs. Here, for example, is the opening para- 
graph of a book review in the New York Times by 
John Chamberlain: 


Washington is a white-collar town, with all that 
the phrase implies. For the past six years I have been 
going there regularly; I have never learned to like it. 
There are some wonderful people there, men and women 
who are doing their selfless and largely anonymous best 
to keep the country going, or to prod some dream alive. 
But the atmosphere smells of paper work, of desk 
work, of inter-office memos. There is no immediately 
palpable feel of earth in the town, no clang of metal, no 
smell of smoke or of oil. You feel, as you walk down 
the long avenues of Pierre Charles L’Enfant, that you 
are exiled from the common life of America. This is 
an illusion, of course, for the common life presses in 
upon the place in multitudinous ways. But Washing- 
ton always makes me want to make my nezt trip to 
Detroit, or to Vermont, or to some place that is not 
entirely populated by the tribe of office workers. 


| T is extraordinary, when one thinks about it, how 


After this paragraph, Mr. Chamberlain gives us a 
review of a book by a disciple of Thoreau, who is a 
white-collar worker in Washington. It is an interest- 
ing review, quite apart from the merits of the book, 
and it reveals the Washington office worker in touch 
with nature in spite of his desk job and writing a de- 
lightful book about the out-of-doors. 

Now both things recorded by Mr. Chamberlain 
are true to the facts. People accustomed to cities like 
New York, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, or San Francisco 
do miss something in Washington. Some call the thing 
that they miss “virility.” There are no factory stacks 
belching smoke and soot, no great trip hammers pound- 
ing away, and no armies of men struggling for jobs 
with the devil on the heels of the hindmost. While 
there are commercial establishments that sink or swim, 
as elsewhere, the status of the great majority of citi- 
zens in Washington is fixed. They have the U. 5. 
Government back of them. Their income is as sure 


as the cash from a government bond. It is very de- 
lightful, but it accounts for the thing that “he-men” 
from Texas or Montana say that they miss. 

But all familiar with this know that the wilderness 
presses upon our capital city, or, if wilderness is too 
strong a word, let us say that nature, the realm of the 
out-of-doors, the free, open spaces, not only is at the 
gates of Washington but in Washington. The author 
whose book Chamberlain reviews writes of nature with 
insight and charm. 

Now, all that the foregoing means is that there are 
many kinds of people coming to Washington and many 
kinds of Washington to come to. 

For example, I pick up now the latest issue of a 
beautiful magazine, Belgium, to which Andre Visson 
contributes an article called “Wartime Washington.” 
The opening paragraph stands in striking contrast to 
the paragraph from Chamberlain that I have quoted: 


We are at war. We still live in the same peaceful, 
dignified city which is the nation’s capital and the most 
delightful residential community in the world. Potomac 
is still leisurely rolling its waters. The squirrels are 
still playing on the lawns in front of the White House 
and in the Lafayette Square, ignoring the ever increas- 
ing traffic and the Japanese aggression. The diplomats 
are still pleasantly smiling over the teacups handed by 
Washington’s hostesses. ‘The sun—which makes us 
so unhappy in summer—is now generously giving us its 
gentle winter’s warmth. And after dark the gayly il- 
luminated Christmas trees and the wonderful shops’ 
displays remind us of the merriest—and the most ex- 
pensive—season of the year. 

Yet, there is something different in the air we 
breathe. 

We are at war. 

The Republicans appear to have forgotten all that 
made or was supposed to make them different from 
Democrats. The Washington parties, which were be- 
coming lately a real plague for the working officials, 
are disappearing, to the greatest anxiety of the society 
editors, who believe that it is only a temporary eclipse. 
And the army and navy uniforms are conquering the 
streets, the offices, the salons, and particularly the 
Union Station. 
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Increased restrictions and reinforced control have 
greatly reduced the number of the visitors in all official 
buildings connected with the National Defense. 

The White House, which is now the brain, the heart 
and the stamina of the nation—and also its principal 
source of information—is guarded as never before. 


On my train coming into Washington there is a 
solid looking citizen who talks to me as we take some 
coffee in the club car. He is a manufacturer after a 
contract. He will see Washington from a window in 
the Mayflower or the Willard Hotel and spend his 
hours in offices where he thinks and talks machinery, 
labor costs and raw materials. He may get a glimpse 
of the great dome of the Capitol as his taxi makes the 
wide sweeping curve at the station, but he is not likely 
to get much more of a touch with the American history 
in evidence on all sides in Washington. 

My own contacts with Washington in recent years 
have been mainly church contacts. I inhabit one of 
the villages which make up the great city of Washing- 
ton called the Universalist Village. Brooks is the mayor 
and the board of management of the church is the 
common council. In this village families live and die 
without fear of the President or the Congress doing 
any very drastic thing to them. I have known five 
generations in some of the families in this village. They 
go right along about their business, sometimes govern- 
ment business, whether a Republican or a Democrat 
rules in the White House. The church is the town 
meeting and social center, and now it is a library too, 
and a forum, and a lot of other things. Once in a while 
the church is a cafeteria or restaurant, and while some 
of the citizens don’t like the restaurant business, they 
certainly know how to bake the turkeys. 

Some other people live in the village that is built 
around the Smithsonian Institution or the National 
Museum. This is a wonderful village and people call 
each other Tom, Dick and Harry in it, as well as Doc- 
tor or Professor. Their reminiscences deal often with 
college faculties, for many of the inhabitants have held 
college chairs or have been college presidents. And 
these villagers, often learned, like Leonard Carmichael, 
president of Tufts, attend symphony concerts, carve 
roasts of beef, hang on to trolley straps and in other 
ways behave as true villagers in one of the best villages 
of Washington. 

But what a village we have made up of writers. 
Some writers who like elbow room are going away for 
the duration, but others are coming. The columnists, 
the Washington correspondents, the research people in 
the Congressional Library and a score or more depart- 
mental and private libraries, and the local newsmen— 
what a company they form! Their common council 
chamber is the pressroom at the White House, and the 
president of the White House correspondents is the 
mayor. 

When we enter one of the great hospitals of Wash- 
ington, we are in another realm altogether. There is a 
whole world of medical services in Washington, the 
great general hospital of the Army named after Walter 
Reed, the Naval Hospital, and a score of others, but as 
I write it is doubtful if there is an available bed in the 
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hospitals of the District of Columbia, so great is the 
pressure now on all facilities. 

Going in another direction we come upon the Public 
Health Service of the United States, concerned now 
lest foreign agents fill the reservoirs of great cities with 
bacteria. Such a practice is forbidden by the laws of 
war, but so are a lot of other things forbidden that are 
going on every day. 

The schools make a very considerable village. It 
is hard to stick to the figure of village when we think 
of the three or four. thousand teachers that Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou has under him and of all the institutions 
from kindergartens to colleges. 

In Washington one could quickly become immersed 
in an atmosphere of law. It is a village apart until we 
blunder or are dragged into it. How unlike anything 
else in Washington is the U. S. Supreme Court! 

Thus one might explore circle after circle, village 
after village, in our capital city. Some of the people 
in the villages are village-minded. They seldom go 
into other villages. They are narrow, bitter, resentful 
when anything is proposed that they think affects their 
village unfavorably. Others move about rather freely. 
The ministers go to the hospitals, to the charities, and 
often to the hearings on local bills on Capitol Hill. 

One can live in his shell in Washington or he can 
be in touch with many lines of activity. 

Just now at times it is hard to get a taxicab in 
Washington, hard to get on to a bus, hard to find a 
trolley that will stop for you. Only yesterday at 9 a. m. 
five heavily loaded trolleys went by my corner without 
stopping while a cold wind blew down the back of my 
neck. It is hard also to rent a house or an apartment, 
or to find a vacant hotel room. Conventions seldom 
go to Washington now. They are asked not to. Still 
the life in the villages goes on. The squirrels come for 
nuts where I sit writing. Timothy the nuthatch calls 
from the bedroom window sill that he wants the nuts 
cut up a little finer. The Women’s Association at the 
church plans to raise more money. The trash man 
goes through the alley. The normal survives in a wel- 
ter of the abnormal. 

Let us not be too sure, however, that we have seen 
Washington if we have been there. The outsides or 
insides of public buildings do not make Washington or 
any other city. The work and the play of hundreds 
of thousands of people make Washington. No book 
on Washington tells the whole story. No single news- 
paper article or radio broadcast does more than hint 
at the truth. Even a tiny village, in some of its aspects, 
is a universe. 


I saw the marsh with rushes dank and green, 
And deep black pools beneath a sunset sky, 
And lotus silver bright 
Gleam on their blackness in the dying light, 
As I passed by. 
And all that night I saw as in a dream 
Her fair face lifted up 
Shine in the darkness like a lotus cup, 
Snow-white against the deep black pool of night, 
Till dawn was nigh. 
Cuinese Poem 605 B. c- 
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Prayers of Dr. Pullman 


Dr. James M. Pullman (1836-1903) , pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., from 1885 
until his death, and before for seventeen years a lead- 
ing minister of New York City, was a power in the 
pulpit and on the platform. His Sunday morning 
prayers in Lynn often were the high-water mark of 
the service. Some of them were taken down steno- 
graphically. Recently some of the yellow sheets of 
paper containing them were pulled out of a desk, 
where they had lain for half a century. 

Tue Eprror 
December 18, 1892 


HIS is a voice, O Lord, out of the mystery of 
life, a voice crying to thee, who art the only 
solution of the mystery. We live and dream; 
we adjust ourselves to life’s commonplaces; we enter 
upon our little competitions; we strive and struggle 
for this triviality and for that, but when we come into 
the deep waters—and we all do come there—when all 
the waves and billows go over us, and when we enter 
upon the shadows of a night of sorrow that seems inter- 
minable, when our plans are defaulted and our hopes 
lie dead like the roses of June under January snows, 
and when all the aspects of life that looked so roseate 
to us when our blood was young, and our hopes high, 
have changed to leafless winter—to the dreary, barren 
waste—then, driven by the stress of the unbearable 
cold that freezes us, we turn our eyes toward thee, who 
art the warmth and light of the universe. 

We ought to do it before we are constrained to. 
Prayer and adoration and worship are the natural lan- 
guage of creatures situated as we are, and ought at no 
time to be absent from us. This life, we know, takes 
its color from what is inside us. We know that to the 
faithful, stalwart and steadfast soul, there is an open- 
ing through every difficulty; there is a ray of light and 
hope through the murkiest night. We know we ought 
to be strong, and thou hast told us long, long ago, and 
shown us by an example—such as there never was but 
one on the earth—how to be strong. So we know our 
weakness is partly our own doing, as it is our own un- 
doing—our own neglect and waste of life’s opportuni- 
ties. We want to blame ourselves justly for that por- 
tion of it that justly lies upon us. Before thy face, 
we want to take upon ourselves, without any shirking 
and without any cowardliness, the things for which we 
are responsible. 

We are responsible, we know, for our neglect and 
disuse of the sources of strength in this mysterious 
world; we are responsible, when, in our times of joy, 
selfishness is rife within us; we are responsible for our 
short forward-look, when we have powers to look far 
ahead; we are responsible for not putting ourselves 
within the shadow of the great rock in this weary land; 
we are responsible that our feet today do not rest upon 
the Rock of Ages; we are responsible that we have 
wasted so much of life under the dictation of sheer 
selfishness. If, in imagination, we see thy face of wis- 
dom and tenderness bending over us this morning, and 
looking right into our souls with calm eternal eyes, we 
cannot disguise from ourselves our measure of blame. 
So we pray for a new access of that simple wisdom that 


teaches us when we are cold to build a fire; when we 
are lost on the desert to guide ourselves by the stars; 
when we are tossed on the great wide sea to follow the 
compass and stand at our post in storm and in dark- 
ness—that simple wisdom that thou didst implant in 
us, that teaches us not to rest in conditions not fit for 
us, but to strive and struggle out of them. 

So, if there are any in this house today, whose 
faith les prone on the earth—the crumbled atoms of 
what was once a fair and stately edifice—we pray they 
may understand that the loss can be repaired. We 
pray that they may come this day to a full measure of 
the desire to have it repaired, and in order that they 
may renew their vanished and perished faith, may 
they do so simple and wise a thing as to put them- 
selves under the influence of those who have faith: may 
they understand that faith is contagious and commu- 
nicable, and that the place for one who is thirsty is not 
the desert, but the ever-bubbling spring. We pray that 
if there are any here to whom life seeems a shipwreck 
on a forlorn and lonely coast, they may ask themselves 
whether all is lost, and may remind themselves that 
perhaps this life that seems so long to us, will, from a 
higher vantage point, seem as short as the days we 
passed in school; that perhaps those who are called 
upon to bear and suffer most are the most hopeful 
scholars in the greater school. Perhaps it may be that 
the day will come, when the whole purpose of. the 
trouble shall become so clear that the heart now lke 
a sepulcher, garnished only with the memorials of the 
dead, may be full of singing birds, and bright spring 
sunshine, and may rejoice and be glad in the light of 
the knowledge of the love of God. We know all is not 
lost until we lose our heart. We remember all the hopes 
and strong enthusiasms of youth; every good thing, we 
remember; every divine enthusiasm that burned in our 
hearts, like a new life given to us, transfiguring the 
world to our eyes. We pray that from the north and 
from the south, from the east and from the west, of our 
lives, there may come every hopeful thing, and gather 
in our souls today. 

We remember that selfish prayers fall back upon 
the heads of those who pray them. We pray for our 
fellow men. Not alone for those who have hard luck— 
as we call it—in this world, because we understand 
what the divine compensations are. We pray for those 
in distress of mind, or body, or estate; for prisoners; 
for those away from home whose hearts turn back with 
fond longing toward the place where their dear ones 
are. We pray for those workers in this city who are 
away from their homes and are practically homeless. 
We wish we knew how to make a home for them which 
they could recognize as such, as if they had found a 
brotherhood and sisterhood that was honest and sin- 
cere. We pray for the young, looking forward with 
ardor toward the business of life. We pray no worthy 
ambition may be crushed in any young soul. We pray 
all may have it, but that they may know that their 
place in this world, their capacity in this world, and 
all the external things by which they win and by which 
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they measure themselves are as little or nothing com- 
pared with the spirit in which they go forward to do 
battle with the difficulties of this life. 

We pray for this church and its activities of every 
kind. We want it to be like a light that cannot be hid. 
Like a city set upon a hill. Like a great fountain of 
healing waters. Like a center of divine energies that 
run out in the day, and in the night, toward all places 
of need. Like the reflection of thy divine Spirit of love 
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and help. We pray that we may make it to become 
that, as we more and more realize the great work to 
which we are called. O Lord, all our trust is in thee. 
When everything else fails, let us feel upon our fore- 
heads the breath of thy divine love. Let us under- 
stand that this is a little precious time of rest and 
uplift, as those who have come home from far jour- 
neyings into the presence of the Father-love and the 
Father-hope. Amen. 


Women—On Guard! 


Anna A. Rheiner 


HE very best thing we can do for National De- 
fense is to return to normal living and clear 
thinking. Britain discovered early that this 
was the best way to defend the Empire. At the moment 
we all seem to be rushing hither and thither trying to 
find our place in the scheme of things. The American 
Red Cross, the American Women’s Volunteer Services 
and the Defense Council are swamped with requests to 
provide activities for well-intentioned people, to carry 
on first-aid courses, and to teach hundreds of women 
and girls the art of knitting for soldiers. Leisure activi- 
ties are being planned for soldiers everywhere to the 
exclusion of care for children whose parents are on 
defense jobs, or for civilians generally who need leisure 
activity as a morale builder after long hours at work 
or as a safety valve for tense nerves. 

Excitement is running high and people are looking 
for a way to release pent-up nervousness by aiding in 
defense work. It is apparent that people haven’t 
stopped to do any clear thinking. They want to do 
the spectacular thing, to match the enlisting of the 
younger men. Some women and girls are eagerly try- 
ing to get into the ambulance corps. Stringent attend- 
ance requirements for first-aid classes has meant that 
many have dropped out voluntarily or have been 
dropped by those in charge. There is a flitting from 
one activity to another without concrete accomplish- 
ment. This does not help National Defense. It frit- 
ters away our energy and does not gain for us the sat- 
isfaction which comes only from achievement and from 
personal growth. 

There are many emergency activities, enough for 
all, but let us sit down and plan carefully where best 
we can serve. Surely boys and girls in grade and high 
schools can best defend their country by sticking to 
their job of getting as much education as possible so 
that they may be able to take their places in the post- 
war world. Intelligence and high purpose will then be 
needed as never before. And may each one of us strive 
to do the job we are now doing better than before. If 
there is something this country needs today it is that 
all of us “follow through” to completion whatever task 
we have in hand. Our leaders must know that they can 
depend on us to pursue our job to completion. More 
and more I find that people like to dabble in this and 
that, but they do not seem to be able to finish what 
they begin. It sets a poor example for youth and 


does not bring the individual the satisfactions pre- 
requisite for personal growth. ; 

If we are to decide how best we can fit into the pic- 
ture of National Defense we must stop to consider 
many things. Let us ask ourselves such questions as: 
How important is my present task? How much free 
time have I beyond the number of hours needed for 
relaxation and rest? What are my particular abilities 
and interests? Am I adaptable for working with 
groups of people? Am I willing to study? How is my 
health? 

All defense activities are not spectacular. There 
are tasks which must be done now that plans may be 
laid for postwar reconstruction. Many jobs will re- 
quire long hours of study and research and will be 
unheralded. There must be groups to study nutrition, 
food prices, consumer problems, refugee problems, day 
nurseries and kindergartens for children of employed 
mothers, evacuation problems. Women will be asked 
to take men’s places for the duration and in the post- 
war period. Groups everywhere, particularly in 
churches, must study seriously the question: How can 
we win a just and durable peace? 

If we calm down and begin to plan systematically 
we shall better our defense, not only for war but for 
peace. We shall not do less for our soldiers but do 
more for civilians. We need cool, quiet and reassuring 
people to build morale. Let us stop rushing madly 
here and there and quietly assume responsibility for 
our everyday tasks. Let us make a careful study of the 
abilities and interests we have and then plan how we 
may best fill our niches in National Defense. Perhaps 
we shall find that keeping the home a haven to which 
tired workers and nervous children may come for peace 
and joy will be our best contribution; perhaps we shall 
find that it is our responsibility to guard the creative 
arts from destruction, for many will say that art is a 
frill in wartime; perhaps we shall find that maintaining 
the church in greater effectiveness in these troubled 
times is a big enough task for any woman. . 

Lastly, and I think the most important, we must 
keep a steady faith in a God of Love so that no bitter- 
ness may enter our hearts to hinder the coming of 
God’s Kingdom on earth. Let us be on guard by using 
this period of “blood, sweat and tears” to lay the 
groundwork for better things to come and for a more 
responsible, democratic. federation of peoples. Thus 
shall we really defend America! 
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Spinach 


Vivian T. 


HIS is a story for anyone four years old, or for 
| anybody to tell to anyone four years old. 

For Jemima Jane was just four years. She 
had a sister who was six. Her sister was called Barbara. 
Barbara went to school. Every day Jemima Jane said, 
“I want to go to school.” 

“Not quite yet,’ said Mother. “When you are 
taller and bigger you will go to school.” 

“When will I be taller and bigger,” asked Jemima 
Jane. 

“Oh, soon,” said Mother. 

“Will I be tall and big tomorrow,” asked Jemima 
Jane. 

“Not quite tomorrow,” said Mother. 

“When will I?” + 

“When you eat your spinach,” said Father. 

And, after that, Jemima Jane said nothing, but she 
felt badly; for she did not like to eat spinach. 

At lunchtime there was spinach. 

“Eat your spinach,” said Mother. 

“Don’t want to,” said Jemima Jane. 

“Eat your spinach,” said Father. 

“Don’t want to,” said Jemima Jane. 

“Eat your spinach,” said Barbara, gulping hers 
down. 

“I won’t! I won’t!” screamed Jemima Jane. And 
she kicked her feet up so high that she bumped the 
table and made the glasses shake. 

“Oh, Jemima Jane! You’re a bad girl,” said Barbara. 

“I’m not! I’m not!” cried Jemima Jane; and she 
threw her spoon across the floor. 

“Listen!” said Mother; and she took away the plate 
with its little pile of spinach. 

“Listen! Once upon a time there was a tiny deer. 
Not a very strong little deer. He was rather thin, and 
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he wanted to be fat and strong. He could jump very 
high, but not quite high enough to go to all the places 
he wanted to go. One day he much wanted to go to a 
little lake to skip and play, so he ran off as fast as he 
could run. Soon he came to a thick green place he 
couldn’t get through. He tried and he tried. He was 
not strong enough to jump, and there was no way 
round. He tried and he tried, but he couldn’t get 
through. What should he do? He so badly wanted to 
get through. Then he put out his long pink tongue, 
and he bit off some green leaves. Ugh! They tasted 
horrid; he did not like them at all. But he bit again; 
he bit leaves and branches. And again. Soon there 
was a little hole. Soon there was a bigger hole. Soon 
there was a hole big enough for the little deer to get 
through. And he pushed his head and he pushed his 
body. Why! How strong he was! He was through. 
His little white tail flared up, and away he ran. He 
had eaten his way all through the thick green place.” 

Jemima Jane said, “Did he get to the lake?” 

“He did,” said Mother. 

“Was it spinach he ate?” 

“Something very like it.” 

“But I can get round my spinach,” said Jemima 
Jane. 

“But not away from it,” said Mother, smiling. 

“T want a spoon, I want a spoon,” cried Jemima 
Jane. 

A spoon was given to her. And a new plate of 
spinach. And Jemima Jane said, “I’m a little deer, and 
I’m eating my way through. You have to.” 

“So you do,” said Mother. 

“Hurrah!” said Father. 

“You'll soon go to school now,” said Barbara. 


Pages from My South American Diary 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


we arrived under the glass roof of Plaza Constitu- 

cion Railway Station in the center of Buenos Aires. 
The usual crowd of gesticulating porters was on the 
platform, and before the train had stopped they 
swarmed on board, knocking down all before them in a 
wild hunt for suitcases, boxes, bags and anything that 
they could lay their hands on, until every porter looked 
like an East Side moving van. We literally fought our 
way out of the train on to the platform where two 
American friends were waiting for us. We followed 
our two porters to the taxi stand and after a generous 
tip—Argentines are like the French when it comes to 
tipping—we scrambled into a taxi, finding a seat on 
top of our luggage. 

The Castelar Hotel on Avenida de Mayo is not a 
swanky hotel, for it caters almost entirely to Argen- 


[ was exactly fourteen minutes past twelve when 


tines. It therefore suited our purpose better than the 
City or Continental Hotel where most of the American 
tourists stay. The Avenida de Mayo is the oldest 
avenue in Buenos Aires and along its tree-bordered 
sidewalks stand the ornamental offices of the three 
great newspapers in the Argentine, La Razon, La 
Prensa and Critica. It is along the Avenida de Mayo 
that the Mardi Gras Carnival processions and many 
military parades take place. The sidewalks are 
crowded with open-air cafes, and at the street corners 
the florists display the many varieties of flowers for 
which the gardens of the Argentine are world famous. 

Half an hour in Buenos Aires and we had to pinch 
ourselves to make sure that we were not in dear old 
Paris. The cafes, the bookstores, the flower stands, 
the monuments, lottery shops, night clubs, the wide 
boulevards and narrow courts, the churches, the de- 
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partment stores and open markets, the friendliness, 
gaiety and spontaneity of the people as they milled 
together on the crowded sidewalks or rode in the fast 
little red buses, all reminded one of Paris. Only the 
skyscraper buildings and the number of American auto- 
mobiles prevented us from asking the policeman, who 
was conducting the traffic from a little white pulpit, 
the way to Napoleon’s Tomb. 

The Avenida de Mayo, as is only logical, runs into 
Plaza de Mayo. On the north side of this plaza stands 
the Cathedral with a frieze upon the Greek facade of 
the main entrance representing Joseph and his breth- 
ren. The tomb of the Great Liberator, San Martin, is 
in the Cathedral. On the west side stands the Cabildo, 
a picturesque Spanish house with a balcony erected by 
the viceroy in 1711. At the other end of the square 
stands Government House, called by most Argentines 
Casa Rosa. “The North Americans talk about their 
White House,” a young Argentine explained to me, 
“so we like to speak about the Red House.” 

That evening we were invited out to dinner by a 
young Argentine businessman and his American wife. 
They lived in a new apartment house out in the sub- 
urbs. The Argentines have dinner late at night, about 
nine o’clock. We left the hotel just before eight and 
took the subway to the station which had been care- 
fully written down for us on a card by one of the hotel 
clerks. The Buenos Aires subways reminded us of the 
London underground, especially the Metro. We were 
later told that an English engineering company had 
built the first subway in Buenos Aires and that most of 
the rolling stock was British. The first thing that 
impresses a visitor from New York City is the cleanli- 
ness of the Buenos Aires subways. The subway sta- 
tions are beautifully tiled. One line decorates its sta- 
tions with colored mosaic pictures illustrating some 
outstanding event in the history of Buenos Aires, and 
each picture is itself a work of art. The stations and 
trains are spotlessly clean and the subways are well 
ventilated. 

On arriving at our station we took one of the innu- 
merable little twelve-passenger red buses that speed to 
all parts of the city. The drivers of these little buses 
are about as reckless as a Paris cabby. Our friends’ 
apartment house was as modern as any in Manhattan 
or Kensington. An Otis elevator took us to the 
eleventh floor, and our host and hostess were waiting 
to receive us. 

It was very late when we left our friends. We 
crossed the new Plaza de la Republica with its two 
hundred twenty foot floodlit obelisk and went down 
Avenida Corrientes, the Broadway of Buenos Aires. 
Although it was almost one o’clock in the morning, the 
sidewalks were still crowded, the restaurants full, and 
young couples window-shopped before brightly illumi- 
nated stores. We heard the strains of a well-known 
tango as we passed the sophisticated Tabaris Dance 
Hall. The new modernistic Opera Cinema and the 
Grand Rex opposite were each advertising an American 
movie as the most sensational, stupendous, heartrend- 
ing, soul-stirrig picture ever released by Hollywood. 
The citizens of Buenos Aires, like those of New York, 
London and Bangkok, paid their pesos to watch Clark 
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Gable kiss Lana Turner. The Argentines like Ameri- 
can films and, even before the war, Hollywood and not 
Paris told the dark-eyed senorita what to wear when 
she paraded down Avenida Florida or sipped Indian 
tea at the Confiteria Ideal. Hollywood made one mis- 
take recently, however. The film, “Down Argentine 
Way,” was so unlike the Argentine that after two 
days’ showing in a Buenos Aires cinema it was booed 
off the screen and prohibited from being shown in any 
cinema in the Argentine. 

The Opera House, which seats three thousand five 
hundred people, is one of the finest and best-equipped 
theaters in the world. The elegance of the interior 
reminds one of the National Opera House in Paris, and 
a walk through the spacious halls and lobbies, with 
glittermg chandeliers, gold-leaf pillars, mirrors and 
Louis XIV furniture, is like a tour through the Palace 
of Versailles. Below the street level are the great work- 
shops of the theater where the scenery is made and the 
costumes and wigs are designed.! There are great store- 
rooms where the scenery and furniture of every opera 
is carefully stored in a separate corner. The theater 
has its own broadcasting station and a school of ballet. 
The opera season begins in the middle of May and ends 
in October. On May 25 and July 9, two national holi- 
days, gala performances are held, the splendor and 
brilliance of which outshine any similar event in the 
world. The President of the republic, surrounded by 
his cabinet and the entire diplomatic corps, arrives in 
state escorted by his colorful Grenadier Guards. The 
elite of Argentine society attends the performance and 
presents a brilliant spectacle of gorgeous dresses and 
dazzling jewels, bright colored uniforms contrasting 
with the black and white formal dress of the cream of 
Argentine aristocracy. 

One of the most popular tea rooms in Buenos Aires 
is the Confiteria Paris. At six o’clock fashionable 
Buenos Aires drinks tea and nibbles at dainty French 
pastries, then saunters off to the Plaza or Alvear Palace 
before the opera or theater. Buenos Aires has fre- 
quently been called “the Paris of the New World.” 
Culturally, the center of Latin America has always been 
Paris. Spiritually, the center of South America is, 
of course, Rome. The ambition of every young South 
American of the upper class is to study at the Sorbonne 
or at least spend a year in Paris. 

Last June, Buenos Aires celebrated its three hun- 
dred sixty-first anniversary. It was on June 2, 1580, 
that Don Juan de Garay sailed up the Rio de la Plata 
and established a little settlement called the Ciudad 
de la Santisima Trinidad. Today, Don Juan de Garay’s 
settlement of log and mud huts has grown to be the 
eleventh city of the world, the third largest city in the 
New World and the first city of South America. 


Peach blossom after rain 
Is deeper red; 
The willow fresher green; 
Twittering overhead; 
And fallen petals le wind-blown, 
Unswept upon the courtyard stone. 
Written under the T’ana Dynasty circa 608 
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The Riverside Conference on World Religion 
J. Murray Gay 


For a few days we got beyond the strife of the world into 
the faith im the hearts of men. The result was a renewing 
of the spirit. 

The scene was All Souls Church (Universalist-Unitarian) 
at Riverside, Calif. The host was Rev. Peter H. Samsom. 
He was assisted by members of the church, who opened their 
homes and their hearts to the many visitors. 

The third annual Riverside Conference on World Religion 
chose as its theme “Tomorrow’s World Patterns.” By a stroke 
of good fortune, Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, minister of Throop 
Memorial Universalist Church, Pasadena; Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott, minister of the First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles; and 
Rabbi Jacob Kohn of Sinai Congregation, Los Angeles, were 
chosen as the program committee. They did an effective job. 
By another stroke of good fortune, Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
minister of the First Universalist Church of Los Angeles, was 
called upon as moderator. Only those who were present can 
ever realize how well he handled the meetings and headed 
them toward the great unities which make all men brothers. 

It is now Tuesday evening, January 27, 1942—just past 
6:15. Rabbi Kohn is being called on by the toastmaster, Rev. 
Henry Clark Smith, minister of All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Riverside, to ask the blessing. After a moment of prayer, 
everyone sits down to look over the brightly decorated room 
and to get acquainted with his neighbor. A pleasant meal is 
quickly finished. The toastmaster rises, welcomes the eighty- 
five guests, and introduces Dr. Blauvelt, the man chosen to 
give the keynote address. He says in part: 

“There may have been a day when nations could blithely 
pursue their courses without coming into conflict, when they 
could assert their national sovereignty without igniting a 
world conflagration, and when one country could extend its 
dominion over vast areas of the earth without depriving other 
countries of the necessities of life, but certainly that day is 
gone forever. 

“This, then, is the choice that now confronts us. We shall 
have either world-co-operation or world-calamity, a world- 
society or world-suicide. 

“We cannot return to the old days of isolation, of na- 
tionalism, of imperialism; we cannot continue to be split into 
national groups that fight each other for a place in the sun, 
into economic groups that tear us asunder with their bitter 
competition, or into racial groups that keep old antipathies 
alive and make us hate one another by emphasizing differences 
in the color of skin or diversities of cultural heritage. 

“We know that we cannot even continue to be broken up 
into fragmentary religious groups that tithe the mint, anise, 
and cumin of creeds while we neglect the weightier matters 
of the moral law. 

“The achievement of such a world will demand a high 
price. It will mean the surrender of some of our national 
sovereignty and the relinquishment of far-flung empires and 
the renunciation of vested interests in the resources and 
markets of the earth. High as the price of a just and enduring 
peace will be, however, the cost of our refusal to build such 
a world will be far greater.” 

There is applause. The people rise to go to the auditorium 
of the church. The general feeling is that the keynote of a 
significant and inspiring conference has been sounded. 

We now find ourselves listening as Mrs. Hazel M. Steiner, 
organist of All Souls Church, Riverside, and also conference 
organist, plays familiar and beloved classics on the organ. 
Suddenly she stops. Over one hundred persons listen as Mr. 
Shepard introduces Dean Rol Welbourn Benner of Starr King 
School for the Ministry, Berkeley, who begins his address on 
“Humanitarian Commitments in Time of War.” He says in 

art: 

“The fundamental issue of our day is in the pinch between 
a satanic materialism and a sane, courageous humanitarianism. 
Things or People? That is the basic question; and accen- 
tuated as the issue is by the horror of war, he who avows a 


religious faith in the supreme worth of personality is pledged 
to Humanity First. 

“To some of us, this may become a still more specific 
avowal which is no less than a commitment to the sanctity of 
human life itself. All of us should frankly recognize that the 
primary fact of war is killing, despite concealment of this fact 
in poetic idealisms regarding the heroism of dying. 

“There are two reasons for not expecting too much from 
this war. First, war is a clash of militarized economies. 
Second, statesmen schooled in militarized nationalism will be 
little more capable of arbitrating peace after war than before. 

“In fact, the conflicts of tradition and interest within the 
twenty-six allied nations are almost as fundamental and awk- 
ward as any that confronted the statesmen in the yesterdays. 
It leads the humanitarian to wonder if war will ever cease 
through decisions from the top, or whether we must depend 
on an intelligent, uncompromising will-to-peace being gen- 
erated in the hearts of the common people. 

“This must be a will-to-peace rooted in a commitment to 
a new way of life. It is a philosophy of sharing which means 
giving up some things in order to secure peace—not in sur- 
render but in arbitration. 

“It means an equalization in standards of living. It means 
an orderly giving up of sovereignty on the part of nationalisms. 
This must be more than a garb of generosity in creating a 
galaxy of states commissioned by themselves to exercise trus- 
teeship over denationalized peoples. To the contrary, the 
sharing way of life is a philosophy of world community includ- 
ing India as well as Holland, the southern Negro as well as 
the European Jew. 

“Before equitable order can be established, however, world 
opinion must grip the idea that there is such a thing as the 
human race. It calls for a necessary comprehension between 
the great cultures of the world which is more than a zeal to 
Europeanize the world.” 

The people leave, pondering on what their task in the 
establishment of the world of tomorrow will be. 

It is ten o’clock Wednesday morning, and we are all talk- 
ing about the morning devotions. Some are saying, “It was 
a revelation of beautiful poetry and music.” Rabbi Norman 
Feldheym of Congregation Emmanu El, San Bernardino, has 
just finished a service translated from the Jewish ritual, in 
which he was assisted by Mrs. Steiner and by Ford Waldo, 
cantor of the congregation. It was a beautiful blending of 
spoken ritual and song. 

Now it is time for Dr. Robert B. Pettengill, professor of 
economics at the University of Southern California. His topic 
is “Economic Patterns in the World of Tomorrow.” Mr. 
Shepard has just finished his introduction, and now Dr. Pet- 
tengill is speaking frankly and informally. 

“The combination of decreased production in the normal 
amount of consumer goods, together with the diversion of 
raw materials for war purposes and the hoarding of essential 
foodstuffs among citizens, will inevitably lead to strict ration- 
ing of goods in the near future. For the sake of those in the 
lower-income brackets, I hope that this step will be introduced 
at once. 

“The starvation of millions of children at the present time, 
especially in the war areas, means that the world of tomorrow 
must deal with a generation of people whose bodies can never 
be restored to normal efficiency, and they must have a place 
in the world of tomorrow. In addition, those who are now 
in the armed forces of the nations will find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to resume their places in society on 
demobilization.” 

Dr. Pettengill concludes: “The economic system after the 
war will be organized so that any recurrence of mass unem- 
ployment will be impossible, so that poverty will no longer 
be tolerated, and so that the possibility of war will be lessened. 
This is the demand of the times.” 
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There is a lively discussion, and then we all depart for 
lunch feeling that we have just heard a prophecy. 

It is 2:30 p. m. and we are ready to hear Dr. Bernard 
Hyink, professor of political science at the University of Red- 
lands. The topic: “Political Patterns in the World of To- 
morrow.” 

“Our world is faced with a choice between Hitler’s rule 
and a rule based on voluntary co-operation of nations. 

“There is no way of predicting the pattern of the future, 
but we must aim for a peace in which there will be no victor 
and no vanquished, no isolation and no indifference. It must 
be the result of the best men’s having got together to plan the 
peace. It is our political responsibility to see that the best 
men get there.” 

Here is the voice of a younger generation, calling us to a 
place of responsibility for the men who will serve as political 
leaders in the future. 

The conference is astir with excitement over the high cali- 
ber of its sessions as we listen to Mrs. Steiner at the organ 
just before the evening session. Rabbi Kohn is on the plat- 
form with Mr. Shepard. The introduction is over and Rabbi 
Kohn speaks on “A Hierarchy of Loyalties.” 

“There is a Hierarchy of Loyalties to which all conflicting 
loyalties must be brought for their readjustment. We must 
recognize that there are degrees of loyalty, some higher, some 
lower. 

“The hierarchy is this, the loyalties being listed in an 
ascending scale: (1) Loyalty to state and nation. (2) 
Loyalty to humanity. (3) Loyalty to God or Cosmic loyalty. 
Most loyalties are compatible with the hierarchy, but totali- 
tarianism continually brings them into conflict. Then we are 
forced to come to the hierarchy to make our choice, always 
making the choice of the highest possible level. 

“True democracy,” Rabbi Kohn concludes, “is the one 
which gives man freedom to exercise the greatest number of 
compatible loyalties.” 

He says a great deal in a very small nutshell. 

The scene shifts to Thursday morning. Rabbi Feldheym 
has just led us in the morning devotion, and we are in the 
mood for still more inspiration. 

We are to hear two speakers this morning: Rev. Berkeley 
B. Blake, J.D., minister of the First Unitarian Church, Santa 
Barbara, and Dr. Walter Muelder of the department of religion 
at the University of Southern California. 

Dr. Blake is ready to begin his address on “Moral Pat- 
terns in the World of Tomorrow.” 

He says, “We are struggling to make this a better world 
in which to live. We have the divine right to live, but this 
entails a like responsibility to make life more livable. The 
world of tomorrow must be a world that will face moral 
realities, including our own deficiencies as well as those of 
others. The mess we are in is due to our desire to get our 
cake without paying the necessary price, our own personal, 
moral responsibility. We are going to have a better world if 
we make it so. We will not have it if we ‘let George do it.’” 
Dr. Blake concludes, “Positive morality is a personally respon- 
sible morality.” 

Dr. Muelder rises for his address on “Religious Patterns 
in the World of Tomorrow.” 

He says, “Without a world mind there can be no peace. 
The church in the postwar world has to take the initiative 
again in its establishment. Individualism for all practical 
purposes has died. The church of the future will have to show 
communitarian values, doing away with individualism while 
maintaining its individuality.” Dr. Muelder concludes, “The 
church point-of-view will be at the peace table only if Chris- 
tians take the responsibility of seeing that it is there. We 
must have a pattern of religion which will make its impact 
felt on society by practical action, not by idealistic thinking.” 

There are a few moments of rapid discussion and then a 
final word by Dr. Muelder, “To say ‘our,’ to say ‘we,’ is to 
affirm the deepest thing in our religious heritage and the most 
creative power in the pattern of the future.” 

Great words have been spoken so far, and we find there 
is much hope for the future if we but take the responsibility 
for it into our own hands. 
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Two more hours and the conference will have had its say, 
but its thoughts will guide the destiny of man in the world 
of tomorrow. 

At these final sessions, Dr. Yu-Shan Han, professor of his- 
tory at the University of California, Los Angeles, and Rev. 
K. Unoura, minister of the Japanese Christian Church, Los 
Angeles, will speak. 

Dr. Yu-Shan Han has chosen as his topic “The Molding 
Forces of the Chinese People.” He says: 

“The main education of the Chinese is against militarism. 
To the Chinese war is only a means of throwing off oppression. 
My fondest ideal is that the day will come when missionaries 
will go to China to share thoughts with the Chinese, and when 
the Chinese will be invited to speak in the American pulpits.” 

Mr. Unoura, speaking of “The Ethical and Religious Back- 
grounds of the Japanese People,” shows the failures of Shin- 
toism, Buddhism, and Confucianism to supply an adequate 
moral and ethical standard in Japan. He adds in conclusion, 
“Japan needs a new faith. This is to be obtained in Chris- 
tianity. It is a challenge to Christianity to show itself in 
word and deed.” 

Mr. Shepard has only to introduce Dr. Blauvelt, who closes 
the conference with these words, “It is the type of spirit 
shown by these two speakers in coming here today that will 
be instrumental in forming the world of tomorrow.” 

It is finished. That is all except putting the conference 
to work in our daily lives. 

Somehow, we all left feeling that perhaps Christianity has 
not yet begun to live, but that it will live if we take its future 
as our personal responsibility. 


A Pastor to His People 
Griswold Williams 


Soon after he became pastor of the Universalist 
church at Floral Park, Long Island, Rev. Griswold 
Williams sent the following letter to the members of 
the congregation. Our readers, we think, will agree 
that it is a noble document. In this same issue we are 
reporting Mr. Williams’ untimely death. 

Tue Eprror 


HIS is my first opportunity to speak as your minister to 

you through the pages of the Advance. Please think 

we are sitting down and talking together about our work, as 
I hope we may do always when any problems arise. 

As I said in accepting your call, it is a time of testing for 
the church, and I am sensible of the challenge. While there 
are many things calling for the doing during this emergency, 
[ am convinced that the most important thing a minister can 
do is to be the best possible minister to his people; and their 
job is to be the best sort of Christians they can be. 

It is no accident that the most important of Democracy’s 
four freedoms, and the first to be attacked by its enemies, is 
the freedom of religious faith. Neither is it an accident that 
the Christian church is the Mother of Democracy: the faith 
in the worth of every person which is the basis of our Ameri- 
can Creed is the product of belief in God’s Universal Father- 
hood. To strengthen our own church, then, is our primary 
duty as Christians in a chaotic world. 

Our immediate job is to get acquainted with each other, 
and I am very grateful to those who have helped by setting 
definite times and occasions. I am sorry that I have not yet 
met everybody on our church lists, but I am doing that as 
rapidly as possible. 

If you have a good fortune I want to know about it; if you 
have sorrow or perplexity, I want to help; if you are ill, won’t 
you let me know? Some people prefer to be let alone when 
they are sick; but even though you do not wish me to call 
then, I want to bear your needs in my thoughts. My ministry 
is to you; and “your minister is as near as your telephone.” 

Not that I state this from any narrow point of view. It 
is the duty of all Christians to aid where they can in all good 
works, and I hope to have part in movements to make our 
denomination, this community and the world better to live 
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in. But there is danger that a minister become a sort of 
community errand boy, spending time and energy in “extra- 
ecclesiastical” activities; given the choice, I feel that my first 
duty is to this church and you. 

It is a happy thing to remember that in its ten years this 
church has not stood still; and I know that you want to keep 
it growing. In all probability it will never be the largest 
church in Floral Park; that place is reserved for another. But 
while our size (as to building, members, activities) may not be 
superlative, we can nevertheless set a standard of high quality 
in all things. There can be a touch of distinction about our 
building, our order of worship, our music, our money-raising 
affairs, our education, our group participation in worship, our 
social get-togethers, in everything. 

Our church can be a sample of the Kingdom of God, for 
the coming of which we pray. We cannot control and settle 
the problems of the wide world; but here, in our own church, 
is our God-given opportunity to show the world a sample of 
Christian fellowship and high ideals. 

Two hundred years ago the Universalist Church in America 
grew out of the affirmation that God is no despot, and that 
religion grows best where men of good will meet in freedom 
to cultivate it. Two thousand years ago the Christian church 
began in the similar affirmation of Jesus that friendship be- 
tween man and man and God is the heart of religion. Behind 
everything we do in our church today stands that faith; let 
us test all we do together by that standard. 

And I am sure we shall find in any future time of testing 
that if we are our best as members of this church, we shall be 
better citizens of this community, better Americans, and bet- 
ter children of God. 

Jesus said, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
Here is where we begin, you and I, in our church. God bless 
us all throughout the years ahead. 


On Courtesy to Speakers 


[DURING the course of luncheon conversations recently a 

group of board secretaries and other staff officers of 
church organizations began to exchange reports of experiences 
in filling speaking appointments. Seven boards and agencies 
were represented. 

It was started by the lament of one man that he had been 
urgently requested four months in advance to devote two 
days, along with another invited leader, to guiding the dis- 
cussions of a large group of ministers on a retreat. His sched- 
ule had permitted commitment for the second day only. He 
had been promised a program, but had never received it. He did 
not know what was expected of him except that he was to 
lead the discussions at two long sessions, morning and after- 
noon. He arrived at the appointed place, at a considerable 
distance from the city where his office is located, at 9:45 a.m. 
—for a ten o’clock assignment. At eleven o’clock he was in- 
troduced to about fifteen men to speak on a topic he had not 
seen before and to divide fifty-five minutes as he saw fit be- 
tween address and discussion. At 11:55 the meeting ad- 
journed, in accordance with the program, which the speaker 
had not seen before. No apologies or explanations were of- 
fered. Gratitude was expressed for the address. 

The next report was from a man who had agreed to an 
appointment to speak “promptly” at eight o’clock. His ad- 
ministrative work was so heavy that he could not leave his 
office in time to eat before the meeting. He was called upon 
to speak at 9:30, though the program would have permitted 
putting him on at the appointed hour. 

The conversation became animated with humor and a 
touch of indignation. A code of manners for inviting and en- 
tertaining speakers was suggested. A code would also be in 
order to encourage eccentric speakers to have consideration 
for their audiences and hosts. We shall attempt to formulate 
that later. 

With apologies to the ninety-nine out of one hundred who 
are considerate hosts we offer—without any official sanction 
whatsoever—the following suggestions: 
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1. Describe the occasion, group and purpose involved in 
the invitation. 


2. Indicate hour of appointment, length of address or 
forum, and financial arrangement of meeting. 


3. Confirm by letter any invitation arranged by personal 
conference. 


4. Send printed notices or programs to speaker in advance. 
5. Explain how to get to meeting place from railroad. 
6. Present the speaker on schedule. 


r 


7. Introduce the speaker by proper pronunciation of name 
and correct affiliation, 


__8. Arrange for a local chairman for forum periods. A 
visitor cannot protect the audience against cranks. 


9. Help the speaker to get to his train. 


10. Give the speaker a chance to sleep and to have some 
meals alone—preferably in a hotel, if remaining overnight — 
Federal Council Bulletin. 


Universalists and the Chaplaincy 
Seth R. Brooks 


HE United States of America recognizes the importance 

of army and navy chaplains. It is the hope of the govern- 
ment that there will be one chaplain for every twelve hundred 
men in the service. Chaplains are commissioned officers in 
either branch of the service, but never carry arms. They move 
with combat forces, but take their chances as noncombatants. 
They are subject to military regulations and orders and may 
be sent anywhere with the Army and Navy. 

The number of Catholic and Protestant chaplains is figured 
on the religious census of the country. Denominational quotas 
of Protestant chaplains are likewise on a census basis. The 
Roman Catholic Church has created a diocese of all chaplains, 
and Bishop O’Hara is in charge. The Protestants maintain 
the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D.C. Dr.S. Arthur Devan is the 
executive head. It is his duty to visit forts, camps, air fields, 
and naval yards and co-ordinate the work of the Protestant 
chaplains. At the present time Brigadier General William R. 
Arnold is chief of chaplains for the Army. The Army has 
recognized the importance of the chaplain’s service and raised 
the chief of chaplains to head of a co-ordinated branch of the 
service. Captain Robert D. Workman is head of the chaplains’ 
division of the Navy. The army or navy chaplain is in charge 
of religious services, teaching Bible classes, educational and 
morale work, visiting the sick, and keeping contact with the 
men in his pastoral care, and, when necessary, their families. 
Our army and navy chaplains are high grade, consecrated, 
self-sacrificing men. They are rendering a valuable service and 
we should realize that they are our religious representatives 
with the men of our fighting forces. As one who has served on 
the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains I have 
the highest respect for the manner in which chaplains handle 
their work. 

Churches which have pastors who are leaving for the serv- 
ice should show these men every consideration and after peace 
has come should make every effort to settle and orient the 
chaplains who return to pastoral life. It is the opinion of 
many well-informed persons that after the war chaplains will 
stand a better chance than many men of being called to 
churches. They will have had the experience of meeting and 
handling all kinds and conditions of men and will have served 
at many different points. I have talked with many officers 
and men and they have all expressed their admiration for the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish chaplains. ~One officer ex- 
pressed it cryptically when he said, “These chaplains have to 
be real men or they couldn’t stay in the service.” 

Some of the men of our fellowship who are now chaplains 
on active duty are William C. Abbe, Ralph P. Boyd, Owen W. 
Eames, Clifford L. Miller, Phillips L. Thayer and William D. 
Veazie, and several of our men have made application and are 
waiting to be commissioned. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANSWERING ROL W. BENNER 


To rue Epiror: 

I hope Rev. Rol W. Benner, whose letter you published in 
Tue CuristtAN Leaver of February 7, read your editorial in 
the same issue on “The Good Men in the War.” That sentence 
of yours, “It is true that good men who break the moral law 
by refusing or failing to restrain bad men and so protect the 
helpless cannot escape the consequences of their sin,” is a very 
effective answer to his statement that “in behalf of the sanctity 
of human life and simple humanitarian decency, churchmen 
should refuse to rationalize this corporate sin of murder into 
a high national morality.” 

It is precisely because you believe in the sanctity of human 
life and simple humanitarian decency that you and thou- 
sands of other churchmen, together with millions of your fel- 
low countrymen, believe it your duty to protect the helpless 
against those who have “rationalized this corporate sin of 
murder into a high national morality.” (Could there be a 
better description of the Nazi philosophy?) 

“This killing business,” says Mr. Benner, “is the greatest 
moral issue of our day.” To some of us it seems that the 
greatest moral issue of our day is whether we shall allow “this 
killing business” to go on in the little countries in Europe 
which Hitler has enslaved, robbed and starved, in China, and 
in the islands of the Pacific. 


ASE. 


LIKED ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 7 


To tHe Epiror: 


Your issue of February 7 was the most interesting that you 
ever published. 
M. D. 
New York City 


PREPARE NOW TO WIN THE PEACE 


To rue Epitor: 


Looking for sanity and encouragement in a copy of THE 
CuristiAN Leaver, published soon after the Declaration of 
War, I was especially struck by the tenth of the Ten Com- 
mandments for True Patriotism: “Thou shalt develop an in- 
telligent and vital patriotism that passes on from a narrow 
nationalism to the higher patriotism of a world brotherhood.” 

This will get us somewhere. For, the moment we begin to 
substitute this kind of patriotism for the vicious claptrap of 
“Remember Pearl Harbor!” we shall have taken a step for- 
ward. We shall be out of the swamp, and on firm ground. 
And though the road that stretches ahead is hard, it is not 
impossible when we consider the stake—a world for our chil- 
dren (even perhaps for our harassed selves if we strive actively 
enough) , uncursed by the intolerable horror of war. 

It was always up to the church to speak out. But today 
it is imperative. And we can do no greater service to our be- 
loved country, to a betrayed humanity, and to religion, than 
to speak out boldly for decent and speedy peace terms. Else 
there will be another lost peace, even as-at that vengeful table 
of Versailles, when Christian people either slept at their posts 
or served Caesar instead of Christ. 

The idea of world federation is in the air. But let us be- 
ware of letting it stay there! Late or soon, Congress will 
probably set up some sort of peace aims committee. It is our 
democratic right to address ourselves to Congress. And Con- 
gress needs to hear from us. For a military victory will be no 
true or adequate foundation for world brotherhood. In our 
zeal for the perfect peace, the “just and durable” peace, let 
us not forget today’s ghastly suffermg. Every day the war 
continues, this suffermg mounts by leaps and bounds. In 
Christ’s name, let us put our shoulder to the wheel! 


Tracy D. Myearr 
New York, N. Y. 


SERMON ABSTRACTS WANTED 


To tue Eprtor: 

The department of research and education of the Federal 
Council of Churches is gathering information concerning 
preaching in wartime in the United States. This is part of 
an ecumenical study initiated by the study department of the: 
World Council of Churches. At present we are trying to col- 
lect as many sermons as possible preached immediately fol- 
lowing the attack on Pearl Harbor. From ministers who have 
on hand the texts of their sermons we should be glad to have 
abstracts of sermons preached on December 14—or subse- 
quently—in which America’s entrance into the war was dis- 
cussed, 

I am taking this way of informing ministers who are read- 
ers of THe Curistian Leaver of my desire to receive such 
documents. I shall appreciate your giving publicity to the 
request. 

F. Ernest JOHNSON 
297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


MR. OLSON ON THE CHAPLAINCY 


To Tue Eprror: 

Duane Kelly Lyon’s letter appearing in Tur Curistran 
Leaver of February 21 is aptly answered in general by your 
caption, “We Shall Honor and Welcome Back the Chaplains.” 
Despite the fact that we are a most individualistic denomina- 
tion, I believe that you have indicated a sentiment almost. 
unanimously held. 

The letter contains some implications, however, to which. 
I wish to comment: 

1. As I understand it, normal denominational quotas as: 
regards chaplaincies are determined mathematically in relation. 
to the numerical size of ‘the denomination in question. No. 
official and no alleged attitude within the denomination moves. 
that figure up or down. 

2. With an expanding army and navy, it should be obvious. 
that any quota, large or small, will move out ahead of any 
rate of enlistment. 

3. Gossip at Ferry Beach, or anywhere else, especially when 
it is dated as last summer’s gossip, is hardly pertinent to a. 
current discussion. Things have changed since last summer.. 
As a minister and as an American, I venture to suggest that 
gossip is best forgotten. 

4. The quotation marks in the sentence containing refer- 
ence to our general superintendent’s opinion are so placed as. 
to indicate possibility that the generalization is made by the 
writer of the letter and not by the superintendent. 

5. It has been my privilege, as a member of the board of 
trustees of the Universalist General Convention, to be present 
when the chaplaincy in our services has been discussed of- 
ficially. I wish to state that I have never heard our general 
superintendent speak disparagingly of the chaplaincy in gen- 
eral nor of individuals certified as worthy representatives of 
the Universalist Church for the chaplains’ corps. 


Cart H. Orson 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A TRUSTEE ENDORSES 


To Tun Eprtor: 

As one of the trustees of the Publishing House I feel free- 
to communicate with you about any likes and dislikes I may 
have concerning Tur Curistian Leaver. 

I was very sorry to see the paper give up as a weekly. For 
the first few times I felt sure it was falling from the high posi- 
tion it had attained in the past. I did not approve of the 
change. But I was wrong in my judgment, for the last three 
issues, those of January 3 and 17 and February 7, are very 
good, and the last as fine a paper as any editor could get out. 


Herbert D. Gorr: 
Edgewood, R. I. 
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PREDICTING THE CuILD’s DEVELOPMENT. 
By Walter F. Dearborn, M.D., Ph.D., 
and John W. M. Rothney, Ed.D. Sci- 
Art Publishers, Cambridge, Mass. 
$4.50. 


Dr. Walter F. Dearborn is professor 
of education and director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He has not only the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy, but also the degree 
of doctor of medicine. 

Dr. John W. M. Rothney, who is co- 
author with Dr. Dearborn, is assistant 
professor of education at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

This volume was prepared by Dear- 
born and Rothney with the co-operation 
of Howard H. Long, Ph.D.; John M. 
Ratcliff, Ed.D.; William J. E. Crissy, 
Ed.M.; Helen E. Donnelly, Ed.M.; and 
Grace McGlinchey, Ed.M. 

This volume of three hundred sixty 
pages is a report on “The Harvard 
Growth Study” begun in 1922-23 by Dr. 
Dearborn and his associates in the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. The 
Harvard Growth Study began with the 
physical measurements of approximately 
thirty-five hundred children who were 
entering the first grade of three cities 
near Boston. Physical examinations 
were made of these children annually. 
In addition, mental and scholastic tests 
were also given annually to these same 
children while they remained in school. 

Some idea of scope and value of this 
study is indicated by the fact that one 
hundred ninety thousand physical exam- 
inations and thirty thousand mental tests 
‘were given to less than one-half of the 
thirty-five hundred original children with 
which the experiment began. 

Previous to the inauguration of the 
Harvard Growth Study, it had been the 
practice to examine groups of pupils 
of a given age one year and subsequently 
examine another group of different chil- 
dren, and compare the results thus se- 
cured. This study, on the contrary, is 
based on physical and mental examina- 
tions of the same children annually over 
a period of twelve years. The evidence 
submitted in this volume concerns itself 
with changes in the physical and the 
mental growth of the same individual 
pupils. 

Dr. Frank K. Shuttleworth, who has 
“written two treatises on mental and 
physical growth of children from six to 
nineteen years of age, has evaluated the 
‘basic data on which this volume and 
-other similar volumes are based in the 
following statement: 

“Tt is the considered judgment of the 
writer that the materials of the Harvard 
‘Growth Study represent easily the finest 
-collection of longitudinal records avail- 
able for the study of physical growth 
-during the adolescent period. Better 
-data, in the sense of more cases and 
Monger records, will probably never be 


available. Better data, in the sense of 
half as many cases followed over as long 
a period, together with either more 
measurements or more accurate measure- 
ments or more supplementary data, will 
not be available for analysis within a 
period of at least fifteen years.” 

This is not a volume of light reading 
for recreational purposes; on the con- 
trary, it is a carefully prepared volume 
based on the findings of research and 
conclusions reached on detailed informa- 
tion gathered over a period of twelve 
years. The information compiled in this 
volume relates to the intellectual frontier 
of our knowledge of the nature of physi- 
cal growth and mental development. The 
volume will be indispensable to thought- 
ful teachers, to educational psychologists, 
to professors of education and to super- 
intendents of schools, who are necessarily 
interested in the physical and educa- 
tional development of young people. 

One of the contributors to this study 
is Dr. John M. Ratcliff, listed as assist- 
ant professor of education at Tufts Col- 
lege, but better known to the readers of 
Tue CuristiAn Lraper as secretary of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

It is also a pleasure to the reviewer to 
record the fact that Dr. Howard H. Long, 
assistant superintendent of educational 
research in the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C., also participated in the 
Harvard Growth Study while a graduate 
student at the Harvard School of Educa- 
tion, while on educational leave of ab- 
sence from his position in the Washing- 
ton Public Schools. 

The register of personal names shows 
that more than one hundred graduate 
students and members of the educational 
profession have participated in the exam- 
inations of children and the studies which 
have been published as parts of the 
Harvard Growth Study. 

The final chapter of this book is a 
“Summary and Conclusions” of this 
volume. This summary and conclusions 
cover the general aims of the investiga- 
tion of mental and physical growth; the 
informational results of the present 
study; the techniques arising from the 
present study and the basic principles 
affirmed in this volume. These two prin- 
ciples stand out with respect to every 
characteristic measured, namely: “ (1) 
marked individual differences may be 
found among any age, sex, ethnic or ma- 
turity group at every period of measure- 
ment, and (2) marked variability in in- 
dividual growth curves appear through- 
out the course of the growth period.” 

The Harvard Growth Study, carried 
on by the Psycho-Educational Clinic 
under the supervision of Dr. Dearborn, 
bas made a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the physical and mental 
growth of young people. 

Frank W. Batiou 
Superintendent of Schools 
in Washington 


Man’s Quest ror Satvarion. By 
Charles S. Braden. Willett Clark. 
$2.50. 

When Abdul-Baha, the Apostle of 
Bahai, visited this country, he said re- 
peatedly, “Religions are many: religion 
is one.” This book bears out that pro- 
nouncement. Salvation, of one kind or 
another, is the raison d’etre of religion. 
Each system stresses one way of salva- 
tion peculiar to its culture: each has 
within it various groups, either solidly 
imbedded or on the fringes, which offer 
other forms of the same intangible com- 
modity. Of these forms, each great 
cultus has, in its history, run the gamut. 

Salvation may be desired from poverty 
and brevity of life into wealth of land 
and flocks and length of years, as in- 
dicated by the early Hindus and the 
Hebrew patriarchs. Men may long for 
release from the bondage of life’s recur- 
ring phases, and this surcease was vouch- 
safed by Gautama. Those who wish to 
be saved from the wrath of God and 
assured of a pleasant life beyond this 
find a congenial atmosphere in the major 
bodies of the Christian communion. Islam 
makes a forthright and unabashed ap- 
peal to the solace and delight of paradise. 

Salvation may be won in many ways: 
rigid adherence to ritual, right knowl- 
edge of certain mysteries, right belief, 
unswerving faith, right works. Every 
religious system contains subsidiary so- 
cieties, each of which emphasizes some 
one of these attitudes. We of the Chris- 
tian tradition, without much searching, 
can find under our roof exponents of 
each method. 

Dr. Braden has written with sympathy 
and understanding of all the various 
forms of salvation and the religious 
frameworks which exemplify them. 
Standing as he does within the Christian 
fold, he admits that he finds it difficult 
to be entirely neutral. With that in- 
tention, however, he makes this observa- 
tion concerning the Christian way: 

. on the whole, judged by the ethical 
standards which I find not alone in Chris- 
tianity, but running strongly through all 
the faiths, the Christian belief and prac- 
tice strike a higher level than the other 
religions of the world. The basis for 
this judgment, which is admittedly a per- 
sonal judgment, rests back upon the 
assertion . . . that ultimately the evalu- 
ation of the doctrine of salvation by 
faith depends upon the character of the 
savior who is the object of that faith.” 

The last paragraph in the book has 
this passage: “Closer association has re- 
vealed each to the othef-in a nobler light, 
and kindred souls as well as kindred 
ideas and means of salvation have ap- 
peared in widely separated cultures. A 
new era of understanding has taken the 
place of the older attitude of mutual dis- 
trust and hostility. This is all to the 
good. Out of it, whether by a final ac- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


During the past month Boston tried 
an experiment which proved successful 
beyond the dreams of even the most 
enthusiastic promoters. 

The event was an interfaith Religious 
Book Week, bringing together three great 
fellowships—the Jewish, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant—one feature of which was 
a great hall of books, the best in the 
field of religion. 

It was a surprise to some to see so 
many worth-while books on religion dis- 
played together. Surely it must have 
given the feeling that in this great area 
one does not need to work unguided, that 
to his hands are the thoughts and. experi- 
ences of others who share his problems 
and his visions. 


Have you read: 


1. Tar Heels. A Portrait of North 

Carolina. By Jonathan Daniels. 

You will find this a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of North Carolina by one who 
knows not only the land but the people. 
It is recommended as good background 
reading for those of us who are interested 
in North Carolina. 


2. Dragon Seed. A Novel of China To- 
day. By Pearl S. Buck. 

This novel deepens our understanding 
of the Chinese tragedy and is told as 
only one who has lived long in China 
could tell it. This might well be used 
as a book for review this spring. 


3. A Guide to Understanding the Bible. 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 
(1938.) 

A readable and careful guide to an 
understanding of our Bible. A book 
worthy of being in every library. 


FROM THE WORLD DAY 
OF PRAYER ON 


Several million people the world over 
probably joined this year in the World 
Day of Prayer. It is quite likely that 
more prayers went up for peace in this 
dark world that day than were ever 
jointly on men’s lips at any other one 
time. It is likely, too, that the people 
came more humbly, perhaps more 
reverently, than ever before, realizing 
that the answer to these prayers had 
something to do with themselves and 
with a covenant between themselves and 
God. It is quite possible that this day 
was unique in the calendar of prayer 


Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


days, made so by the universality of the 
needs of the moment. 

But World Day of Prayer is over for 
another year-and we shall remember it 
as a day of exaltation, or humiliation, 
or reconsecration, or uncertainty, accord- 
ing to what we took into the day. We 
shall have brought away from it much, 
or little, according to our abilities to put 
ourselves “in the secret of his presence” 
and then to behave as if it were an ex- 
perience to have been there. 

But what from World Day of Prayer 
on? We shall need the solace of prayer, 
increasingly, as one difficult day passes 
into the next difficult day. We shall 
need to pray for the sake of keeping 
ourselves steadfast in a crumbling world. 


* We shall need to learn how to “rest in 


the Lord,” and how to “wait patiently 
for him,” because we shall need to “re- 
new our strength” at a source of supply 
which never fails. Perhaps we shall need 
to learn a new way in which to pray, or 
to revive an old way that we have nearly 
forgotten in more prosperous and less 
burdened days. 

The fact remains that we shall need a 
great deal of exploration of the area of 
“Personal Faith and Experience,” and 
that what we need is not courses of study 
to tell us how we should pray, but quiet 
places in our lives where we may with- 
draw and get right with ourselves, clarify, 
as it were, our own thinking, so that we 
may speak with God, and in turn hear 
him speak to us. 

Through Lent, at least, if your church 
is the reverent, quiet type, plan to find 
a half hour each week, aside from church 
service, which you can devote to private 
prayer and meditation. If unable to go 
to the church, take the half hour, regu- 
larly, in the next best place. So shall we 
go from World Day of Prayer on! 


THE NEW YEARBOOK 


To replace the quarterly editions of 
packet material, the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women is soon to publish a 
yearbook containing program guides, 
worship services, denominational infor- 
mation and fellowship suggestions, de- 
signed to cover the calendar period, and 
to be made available at the time the 
calendar is being planned. 

This yearbook seems to be growing 
into a volume of considerable size—at 
least into enough pages so that the print- 
er’s figure makes one stop planning on 
additional chapters which might be 
there. This is not intended to imply 
that the yearbook is an extravagance in 
an age which should be practicing econ- 
omies, because it will undoubtedly cost 
no more than the combined costs of the 
previous yearly packets with their heavy 
mailing costs, and we hope that the large 


element of waste which has accompanied 


the packets, and which is bound to ac- 
company such literature, will be elim- 
inated under this new single volume and 
single mailing. 

The yearbook will be made as attrac- 
tive as possible, but more than that, it 
is the purpose of the department of edu- 
cation to make it a valuable tool to all 
churchwomen, especially to all leaders. 
Every woman who possibly can should 
plan to purchase a copy for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Because it is a manual of sugges- 
tions for effective programs. 

2. Because it gives denominational in- 
formation you should have. 

3. Because it has worship services. 
more suited to your needs than you will 
find easily elsewhere. 

4. Because it is the first yearbook 
ever to be published by the Association 
of Universalist Women, and will be his- 
torical some day. , 

5. Because we are definitely going 
forward in the women’s work in our 
denomination, and this is one proof of 
the statement. 


NEW CLARA BARTON BIRTH- 
PLACE AND CAMP FOLDER 


A unique and delightful new free folder 
for the Clara Barton Birthplace and. 
Camp is now available, and we hope that. 
it will be called for in all churches where. 
it can be used to advantage. 

The large picture of the little girl, 
dressed as a Red Cross nurse, attending 
to her doll, would be interesting at any 
time, but becomes doubly so in this new 
folder when the child is the grand- 
daughter of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, and 
daughter of Lieut. Allen P. Joslin, M.C..,. 
of the United States Army. It was 
through the courtesy of Dr. Joslin that 
the picture was made available for this. 
purpose—one more kindness in the long: 
list of kindnesses which makes the part- 
nership between Dr. Joslin and his as- 
sociates at the George F. Baker Clinic 
of the New England Deaconess Hospital 
in Boston and the Association of Univer- 
salist Women a partnership in service 
rather than a mere business proposition. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A series of prenatal and_ preschool 
clinics with instruction classes are being: 
conducted monthly at Friendly House 
under the auspices of the state and 
county health departments. 

At the first clinic, which was held on 
January 11, two expectant mothers, 
eleven infants and seven preschool chil- 
dren were examined and treated. 

On February 18, at the second 
maternity and infant clinic, twenty-one 
patients were examined and treated— 

(Continued on page 158) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


ONEONTA SETS AN EXAMPLE 


Here is Kenneth McEwen of Oneonta, 
N. Y., who believes that attendance at 
church school on Sunday morning is 
important business. So, in addition to 
taking his own children, he makes six 
other stops and rounds up a total of 
eleven boys and girls. 

Yes, he takes them all home again too! 
And in between he teaches a class in 
church school. 

This picture was taken several weeks 
ago. Before using it we checked with 
the minister to see if the plan was still 
in operation or if it had been abandoned 
to save tires. Word comes back that 


the schedule still holds. Just now Mr. 
McEwen is away for a month, but before 
leaving he made arrangements with an- 
other church member to go the rounds. 
Some such plan is worth considering 
in many places where heretofore several 
cars have taken children from the same 
neighborhood to church school. Why not 
put one person in charge of working out 
a satisfactory arrangement whereby 
owners of cars take turns collecting and 
returning children? If done at once 
this may prevent a falling off in at- 
tendance which some schools are already 
facing because of the tire shortage. 


FOR EASTER 


The Easter bulletin of the Unitarian 
division of education, just issued, carries 
with it a dramatized service of worship 
for Easter based on Life Goes On and 
On, the book of Easter readings for chil- 
dren mentioned in the last issue of THE 
CuristiAN Leaver. Such a service 
would have deep significance in a group 
where pupils were using this book dur- 
ing the Lenten season. Though the book 
were not used, the preparation of this 
service by different groups could be a 
rich experience in religious education. 
Where there are several pupils to take 
part the service might be followed as out- 
lined. Where the number of participants 
is small it could readily be adapted. 

Some leaders might choose to fill in 
the background regarding Spring Festi- 
vals in Days Gone By with readings and 
concentrate on the two simple playlets, 
depicting The Spring Festival Today— 
in a Jewish Home and in a Christian 
Home. 

For examination the book and bulletin 
may be borrowed from the G. S. 5. A. 


Tf ordered from the Universalist Publish- 
ing House the book costs 10 cents, the 
bulletin 20 cents. 


WHEN IS A PERSON RELIGIOUS? 


This is the title of a new bulletin pub- 
lished by the Unitarian division of edu- 
cation. Written by Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, 
it is an important addition to a series 
of adult education pamphlets. The 
G. S. S. A. has purchased a supply of 
these and without charge will gladly send 
single copies to persons desiring them. 

This pamphlet would be useful to 
religious education committees making 
a study of goals. It would be helpful in 
a study of curriculum. Quite apart from 
these practical uses it might well serve 
as an inspiration to personal growth. It 
would be stimulating reading for parents. 
For adult groups it provides thoughtful 
material for discussion. That it may be 
so used with teachers, a workers’ con- 
ference program has been prepared based 
upon a discussion of the four qualities 
which Mrs. Fahs develops in her article. 
The program sells for 5 cents. 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 
OBSERVANCE MAY 3-10 


It is hoped that many Universalist 
churches will join this year in the Festi- 
val of the Home observance which is 
scheduled for May 3-10. The Central 
Planning Council asked that Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester serve again as chair- 
man of a denominational committee to 
make suitable plans for the observance. 
Serving with Miss Winchester are Mrs. 
Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge, 
Mrs. Donald K. Evans of Chicago, 
Mrs. Dorothy T. Spoerl of Springfield, 
Rev. Arthur W. Webster of Salem, Mrs. 
Lawrence Asplind of Medford, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Jordan of Brockton, and Robert 
Dick of Malden. Near-by members held 
a meeting at 16 Beacon Street recently, 
discussed the purpose of the observance, 
desired outcomes, etc., and assigned 
definite responsibilities to each commit- 
tee member. Announcement of plans 
will be made later this month. 


FOR OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSE AT SUFFOLK, VA. 


The following schools have indicated 

their loyalty to the work among Negro 
boys and girls in Suffolk by sending in 
their offerings taken on February 8: 
. Alabama: Brewton; California: Pasa- 
dena; Connecticut: Hartford, Stafford 
Springs; Illinois: Clinton, Elgin; Indiana: 
Galveston; Maine: Augusta, Bangor, 
Canton, Oakfield, Oakland, Sangerville, 
South Paris, Waterville; Massachusetts: 
Annisquam, Arlington, Brockton, Can- 
ton, Gloucester, Lawrence, Lowell, Marl- 
boro, Malden, Milford, Melrose (junior 
department) , Monson, Orleans, Roxbury, 
South Acton, Southbridge; Michigan: 
East Liberty; New Hampshire: Dover, 
West Chesterfield, Woodsville; New 
York; Bemus Point, Brooklyn (All Souls 
and Good Tidings) , Bristol, Canton, Cen- 
tral Square, Cicero, Floral Park, Fort 
Plain, Macedon, Morris, Oneonta, Perry, 
Schuyler Lake; North Carolina; Inman’s 
Chapel; Ohio: Attica, Blanchester, Kent, 
Little Hocking, Milford, Norwalk; Penn- 
sylvania; Smithton; Vermont: Bethel, St. 
Johnsbury; Wisconsin: Mukwonago, 
Racine. 


PRICE CHANGES IN, PILGRIM 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


Beginning with April, 1942, there will 
be a slight increase in the price of all 
Pilgrim Press church-school materials 
published quarterly, all Bible Books for 
Boys and Girls, Junior Bible Work 
Books, copies of Pilgrim Highroad and 
Children’s Religion (ordered by the quar- 
ter or in yearly subscriptions), and all 
story papers, such as Mayflower, Fire- 
light, etc. This has been made necessary 
by the increased cost of paper. 
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A United Liberal Church at Orono 


Two Churches Unanimously Join Forces Under Raymond Baughan 


Rev. Raymond Baughan, leader 
of the united group 


We are glad to make available 
to our readers the details of the 
church merger at Orono, Maine, 
written by an Orono Universalist. 
One note not stressed in this story 
is the clearheaded and unselfish 
leadership of Raymond Baughan 
every step of the way along a 
difficult road. 

Tue Epiror 


"THERE were too many churches in 

Orono. Everybody recognized the 
need for solving the problem. It was 
quite obvious that two of them, namely, 
the Fellowship Community Church and 
St. John’s Universalist Church, held no 
valid reason for remaining apart. Only 
sentimental attachments, local traditions 
and some misunderstandings stood in the 
way of some kind of federation. Both 
churches were liberal and stood squarely 
on the basis of the democratic process in 
religion. And things happened swiftly 
to the point. 

The acceptance of the minister of the 
Fellowship Church, Rev. Edwin T. 
Buehrer, of a call to a church in Chicago 
moved some to think that the time was 
at hand for a possible union before the 
selection of a new minister took place. 

The Universalist minister approached 
an influential member of our church board 
about the matter and learned that some 
Fellowship people were already sounding 
out the attitudes of people in our parish. 
“No sign had been given,” but it was 
clear that something of great importance 
was under way. A joint meeting of the 
committees of both parishes was soon 
called to discover the possibilities. 


The Universalist property had been 
deeded to the Universalist General Con- 
vention and redeeded in trust under the 
usual conditions, that the parish remain 
in fellowship with the convention and 
that the minister called to serve the 
parish hold Universalist fellowship. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, the general 
superintendent, was invited to sit in on 
the committee meeting and talk over 
ways of merging the groups under these 
conditions. His fine appeal won many 
minds and hearts. 

There was much excitement on both 
sides. Everyone knew something was 
astir, but there had been no time for 
thorough explanation. The apprehen- 
sions were great. The misunderstandings 
keen. There were some among us who, 
like the familiar deacon, thought union 
the sensible thing, but were “bound” if 
anybody was going to unite them. Count- 
less meetings were held in rapid succes- 
sion to clear up vague points. 

It so happened that the Universalist 
parish had the old-fashioned system of 
a dual organization, the church consist- 
ing of communicant members and the 
parish or business organization of the 
church. Many people in Orono are mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of 
Maine. They are not permanent resi- 
dents of Orono, and desire, therefore, to 
keep their home church affiliations. This 
was an important point to be considered 
in any plans that were to be made. Thus 
for at least once in an untraditional gen- 
eration, something old-fashioned and out 
of style seemed to have a fitting place. 
We emphasized the make-up of our 
parish, its meaning and its all-inclusive- 
ness. It seemed to have the practical 
answer to our problem. 

In order to give the possible new 
members of the parish a voice in 
the selection of a minister, Raymond 
Baughan gaye his resignation to his 


parish board. The people of the Univer-- 
salist church, however, wanted their 
minister to stay on with them and felt 
they could not accept it. For a time there- 
was a lot of confusion and a lot of fun. 
Finally, after a personal interview, the 
minister and committees agreed that he- 
would remain as acting-minister until 
such time after the union as the entire. 
group felt it convenient to decide on the- 
permanent minister. 

A number of attorneys were consulted 

so that we would all know exactly what 
we were doing and how we ought to go 
about uniting the groups. Both parishes. 
owe a great debt to the work of Judge 
Clement Robinson of Portland, Maine, 
Frederick Dodd of Bangor, Maine, 
A. Ingham Bicknell of Boston, Mass., and 
John Needham of Orono. ‘Their insight 
and practical suggestions and generosity 
helped more than can ever possibly be 
put in words. 
- Tentative bylaws were drawn up for 
a new parish to be the successor to both 
former parishes. It was renamed the 
“Church of Universal Fellowship” in or- 
der to emphasize the point of all-inclu- 
siveness and freedom for the new people 
coming in, 

Two union worship services were held 
in the Universalist church. The people 
were moved by the spirit and purpose 
that prevailed. The keynote of the ser- 
mon struck home, “How can we hope to. 
help in getting the world together, if we 
cannot get ourselves together!” 

All this took place within six weeks. 
Then came the great night! Both parishes 
held separate meetings to hear the re- 
ports of the investigating committees and 
to act on the matter. The vote went 
through the Universalist parish unan- 
imously. 

One cannot refrain from telling the 
story of the trip of three Universalists 

(Continued on page 158) 


The student fellowship at Orono being addressed by Dean Clarence R. Skinner 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MINISTERS 
HOLD RETREAT 


New Hampshire ministers met at Con- 
ord for their annual pre-Lenten retreat 
on Monday and Tuesday, February 16 
and 17. 

Those who attended were Ernest A. 
Brown, Jr., of Claremont, C. Telford 
Erickson, of Portsmouth, Robert Hos- 
mer, of Dover, Ernest T. Marble, of 
Nashua, Albert W. Altenbern, of Woods- 
ville, W. E. Roberts, of Keene, Sidney 
J. Willis, of Manchester, Harold Frye, 
of Wilton, Harry F. Shook, of Concord, 
and J. Wayne Haskell, of Concord. 

On Monday the speaker of the day was 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker for 
the denomination. Miss Bruner also 
reviewed Christian Roots of Democracy 
that evening and was tendered a recep- 
tion afterwards. 

The speakers on Tuesday were Bishop 
John T. Dallas, who spoke on “The 
‘Church in Wartime,” Rev. H. D. Hawver 
(Methodist superintendent) , whose sub- 
ject was “The Church and Social Action,” 
and Dr. Robert G. Armstrong (Con- 
gregational superintendent), who spoke 
on “The Layman and His Church.” 

Rey. Sidney J. Willis also conducted a 
worship service and a communion serv- 
ice. 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


The 1942 Murray Grove Institute will 
be held from July 26 to August 2. 
‘Courses for credit will be given for church 
school, young people’s and women’s 
work. Detailed plans will be announced 
early in April. The Congregationalists 
in the Philadelphia area have been in- 
vited and are co-operating with the 
planning committee. 

Registration fee will be $2.00 if paid 
by July 10, $2.50 if paid later. This 
change in last year’s policy is to en- 
courage advance registration, in order 
that the dean may be able to arrange 
class schedules to best advantage. Room 
and board expense will be on a sliding 
scale, depending on the number of dele- 
gates. If there are under forty delegates, 
room and board at the hotel will be $13 
for the week. If there are between 
forty and sixty, it will be $12; from sixty 
to eighty, $11. Any number above 
eighty will be $10. It is hoped that this 
arrangement will prevent the hotel from 
losing money and still keep costs of the 
institute at a reasonable figure for dele- 
gates. 

Pennsylvania’s state board has again 
promised five-dollar scholarships for dele- 
gates from Keystone churches. 


NATIONAL CHURCH ENTERTAINS 


On March 2 the Universalist National 
Memorial Church was host to the Pilgrim 
Pastors’ Union, which comprises Con- 
gregational, Unitarian and Universalist 
churches of the section, and on March 3 
entertained the Inter-Church Club. 


WILLIAM GARDNER FULL TIME 
FOR NORTH WEYMOUTH 


The Third Universalist Society at 
North Weymouth, Mass., has voted to 
call Rev. William E. Gardner as its full- 
time pastor. Mr. Gardner has been 
dividing his time between this church 
and the church in Quincy. 


GLOUCESTER PREACHING 
SCHEDULE 


March 1, Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
D.D.; March 8, Rev. Douglas Frazier; 
March 15, Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D.; 
March 22, Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, 
D.D.; Palm Sunday, March 29, Rev. 
John van Schaick, Jr., D.D.; Easter 
Sunday, Rev. Robert Cummins, 8. T. D. 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION 


The Murray Grove reunion will be 
held in Philadelphia’s Church of the Mes- 
siah, Saturday and Sunday, March 21 
and 22. While the reunion is sponsored 
by the Young People’s Association, 
everyone, whether member or not, young 
or old, who has been to the Grove or is 
interested in Murray Grove, is cordially 
invited. 

Registration begins at 3 p. m. Satur- 
day, fee 25 cents. From three until 
four there will be a round-table discus- 
sion of a topic of current interest. The 
annual midwinter meeting of the Murray 
Grove Young People’s Association fol- 
lows at four. Reports will be heard and 
plans for the coming season laid. Charles 
Page, Newark, is president, Margaret 
Burns, Newark, vice-president, John 
Guise, Philadelphia, treasurer. The sec- 
retary has resigned and that vacancy is 
to be filled. 

The banquet and dance will be held 
at 6:30. The speaker has not yet been 
announced. Tickets are 75 cents. 

After the morning service Sunday, 
weather and tires permitting, there will 
be a pilgrimage to the Grove. 

Overnight accommodations will be 
available at a cost of 50 cents. Reserva- 
tions, however, must be made in advance 
to the local committee. John Guise, 
4652 Hazel Avenue, Philadelphia, 1s 
chairman. He is being assisted by Vera 
Reynolds, Helen Gartley, and Bob Need- 


hammer. 


GENERAL FIELD WORK 


Miss Mary Willits, Oak Park, IIL., 
regional field worker of the department 
of general field work, has spent five 
Sundays in Joliet, doing “follow through” 
work in the church school on Miss 
Bruner’s visit of last October. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker, preached the sermon at the 
World Day of Prayer service in Salem, 
Mass., and left March 1 for field work 
in Maine throughout the month of 
March. Maine itinerary until March 17 
includes Caribou, Oakfield, Orono, Ban- 
gor, Machias, Calais and Auburn. 


EDNA BRUNER ADDRESSES 
BOSTON WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


On February 20 Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
denominational field worker, in keeping 
with World Day of Prayer, addressed 
the members of the Universalist Wom- 
an’s Alliance of Boston and vicinity on 
prayer. ; 

During the business session plans were 
discussed for the coming benefit for 
Bethany Union which the alliance is 
sponsoring. On March 26, in the lec- 
ture hall of the New England Museum 
of Natural History,‘Mrs. Bradford Wash- 
burn will give an illustrated lecture on 
“The Conquest of Mt. Hayes.” Tickets 
are limited and should be secured early. 
Ticket committee consists of Mrs. 
George H. Wood, Jr., and Mrs. William 
E. Gardner. 

Three new members were added to 
the alliance at this meeting, making a 
total of twenty-three new members since 
November. Most recent additions are 
Mrs. Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mrs. 
Alice Pimm, Somerville, Mrs. Christian 
Schelde, Dorchester, and Mrs. Ralph 
Lane, Dorchester. 

Two more churches have joined the 
new Bethany Union decoration project. 
Medford has announced that it will do 
a room and Medford Hillside pledged $25 
toward the decoration costs. This makes 
ten churches in the metropolitan area 
that have to date agreed to decorate a 
room. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


March 1: Berchard Royce at Foxboro; 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., at New 
Bedford Unitarian church; Rev. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, D.D., at Gloucester; 
Rev. Luther G. Morris at Milford; Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons at All Souls Church, 
Worcester; Rev. Edna P. Bruner at 
Stoughton; and Rev. F. L. Leavitt, D. D., 
at Essex. 


ONTARIO WOMEN MEET 


Miss Annie McIntyre of the Windsor 
Y. W. C. A. reviewed several current 
books at the February meeting of the_ 
A. U. W. of Olinda. The meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. James Neal 
in Windsor, and was arranged by Mrs. 
Charles Blake. 

Present were Rev. Hope Hilton, new 
minister of the Olinda church, and a new 
member, Miss Bessie Hope of Detroit. 


AT NORTH ORANGE 


This Massachusetts church held its 
seventy-sixth annual levee on February 
11. It was the best in many years. The 
young people had charge of the supper. 
On the third Sunday of each month 
these young people conduct the regular 
worship service, and during February 
they decorated the dining room of the 
church. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


U. Y. F. GET-TOGETHER 
AT NASHUA 


About one hundred twenty-five New 
England members of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship met at Nashua, N. 1st, 
February 14-15, for the annual get-to- 
gether. The theme of the conference, 
“Building Today for a Christian World,” 
was centered in the new program adopted 
by the executive committee of the 
U. Y. F. for use in local groups. 

The program opened on Saturday 
afternoon with a worship service led by 
Oliver Woodruff, Springfield, Vt., presi- 
dent of the Vermont-Quebec Y. P. C. U. 
and state director of the U. Y. F. Coun- 
cil. President Dana Klotzle gave a 
vivid portrayal of what building today 
for a Christian world could mean to the 
life of a local group and to a community. 
His inspiring remarks formed the basis 
for the discussion groups that followed: 
“Girding for the Task,” Keith Munson, 
president of the Maine Y. P. C. U,; 
“Enlisting Others,” William McLean, 
president of the New Hampshire 
U. Y. F.; “Heal the Wounds of the 
World,” Kenneth Jencks, Legion of the 
Cross chairman for Massachusetts- 
Rhode Island Y. P. C. U.; “Design for 
Tomorrow,” Robert Dick, Massachu- 
setts-Rhode Island president. 

The banquet was held in the social 
hall of the church. The toastmaster was 
Gordon McKeeman, Massachusetts- 
Rhode Island state board member. Fred- 
erick N. Allen, national treasurer, spoke 
briefly and enthusiastically of the new 
youth program. Rev. Fred Hamilton 
Miller, who accompanied twenty-two 
members of the Springfield, Vt., group 
to Nashua, was the main speaker. He 

Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN ds) 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


said that youth needed within them- 
selves sacrifice, discipline and faith. 

The day ended witb dancing and a 
Friendship Circle. 

A young people’s worship service 
and class were held Sunday morning, at 
which time reports of discussion groups 
were heard from Shirley Burnham and 
Ann Myers. Dorothy Petersen led the 
discussion that followed. 

At the church service Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble preached on “Youth Looks 
Ahead.” 

The success of the get-together was 
due largely to Miss Dorothy Petersen, 
who was assigned by the executive com- 
mittee of the U. Y. F. to plan regional 
conferences; to the Nashua Y. P. C..US 
of which Calvin Kempton is president; 
to Miss Marjorie Pike, chairman of the 
hospitality committee; to the women of 
the church for their work at the ban- 
quet; to the host, Rev. E. T. Marble; 
and to members of the parish who so 
graciously housed the delegates. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


More than seven hundred copies of the 
annual dues circular were mailed to mem- 
bers on February 27. On the back page is 
the institute calendar for next summer. 
Family Fellowship Weeks are from 
August 15 to 29 and not as stated in the 
circular. 

The Ferry Beach movies were shown 
at a regional meeting of young people at 
the Woonsocket, R. I., church Sunday, 
March 1. On March 4 they were shown 
in the vestry of the Cambridge, Mass., 
church following a turkey supper for the 
benefit of Bethany Union. 

The late Rev. Griswold Williams was 
present as a faculty member during 
many of the institutes of the past 
twenty-five years. Many will recall the 
impressive religious dramas he directed 
in Rowland Hall. 

While pastor at Scranton, Pa., the late 
Rev. Charles Hallenbeck, with Mrs. Hal- 
lenbeck, attended institutes during two 
seasons. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson reports the 
death of Albert Carlton Keniston and 
Rev. Anna P. Bailey who were Ferry 
Beachers years ago. 

Fred S. Lincoln of Stoughton, Mass., 
has been staying in Manatee, Fla. While 
touring St. Petersburg he called on Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO PLANS 
10 PER CENT ADVANCE 


At the recent annual parish meeting of 
the North Attleboro, Mass., church, a 
goal was set, in line with the recommen- 
dation of the state convention, of achiey- 
ing a 10 per cent advance in all depart- 
ments of church life—loyalty, interest, 
enthusiasm, membership, attendance, 
parish visiting, giving, study. 

The Ladies’ Social held its annual 
meeting and elected Mrs. Gerald Riley 
president. 

The executive committee, with the help 
of Mrs. Donald LeStage and Miss Ida 
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Kent, served a parish supper on February 
19. On February 26 this group again 
served a supper. The latter was fol- 
lowed by a program, which concluded 
with the dedication service prepared by 
the National A. U. W. 

The church school reported eleven 
pupils and four teachers credited with 
perfect attendance. The school has con- 
tributed generously to the kindergarten 
and health clinic for Negroes in Suffolk, 
Va. On March 8, there was a supper 
and conference for all church school 
workers. 

Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, pastor, 
spoke at the meeting of the North Attle- 
boro Historical Society on Tuesday, 
February 17, on “The Development of 
Universalism in the Attleboros.” 

On February 25 the Men’s Club held 
Ladies’ Night, to which the Couples” 
Club of the church was invited. 

The Choir Club conducted a choral 
vesper service on Sunday, March 1. 


' YOUTH SUNDAY AT 


NORTH ADAMS 


Youth Sunday was observed in the 
North Adams, Mass., church on January 
18. ~The service was conducted by 
Gerald Baird, president of the Murray 
Youth Fellowship, and every member of 
the fellowship had a part in it. Addresses 
were delivered by Miss Doris Begiebing 
and Miss Barbara Gordon. 

A large delegation of Boy Scouts were 
guests of the church on Scout Sunday, 
February 9. Dr. M. M. Brown has been 
for years chairman of the northern dis- 
trict and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Berkshire Council. 

George C. Hadley is chairman of the 
Centennial Committee. The observance 
is planned for April 25 and 26—open 
house and centennial supper at the 
church on the 25th, and services morn- 
ing and evening on the 26th. 


LENTEN SPEAKERS 
AT MALDEN, MASS. 


Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, dean 
emeritus of Yale Divinity School, will 
speak at the midweek Lenten service to 
be held in the First Parish in Malden 
(Universalist) , March 11, on “The Lad- 
der Which Reached the Sky.” Dr. Seth 
Rogers Brooks of Washington will preach 
March 18 on “What I Know About 
God,” and Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter 
of Hartford Theological Seminary will 
conclude the series of special preachers. 
on March 25, speaking on “Christian 
Optimism in a Time Like This.” Recep- 
tion of members will take place on Holy 
Thursday, and the Lord’s Supper will be 
observed. 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The ministers of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association met in annual conference 
at the Unitarian church in Iowa City, 
Monday, February 16, with all the men 
present, except Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert | 
of Cedar Rapids, who was ill. 

Speakers were Rev. Arthur L. Weath- 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. . 
For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


erly, D.D., of Lincoln, who gave a paper 
on “The Minister and His Church”; Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese, D.D., of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence; and Rev. Karl A. Bach of Des 
Moines. 

The visiting ministers were the guests 
of Rev. and Mrs. Evans A. Worthley for 
luncheon at their home. 


ATTLEBORO MEN’S 
CLUB ACTIVE 

At the Murray church in Attleboro, 
Mass., on Thursday, January 29, the 
annual Men’s Club turkey supper was 
served in the vestry to a capacity group, 
with members of the Mission circle as 
kitchen assistants. It netted $100. 

On February 17 the men held their 
monthly meeting. The speaker was Fire 
Chief Richard M. Salamone of Needham, 
who spoke on his work to a large au- 
dience and showed pictures. 

Sunday, February 22, was observed as 
Dedication Day. It was sponsored by 
the A. U. W. and women served as 
ushers. 

The Y. P. C. U. observed St. Valen- 


tine’s Day with a party and games. 


YOUNG PEOPLE GIVE 
PLAY IN WEST PARIS 


At the church in West Paris, Maine, 
on Young People’s Sunday the 
Y. P. C. U. conducted the service. The 
play, “The Meeting of Thomas Potter 
and John Murray,” by Sarah E. Schole- 
field, was given in place of the sermon. 

On January 25 Rev. Hope Hilton oc- 
cupied the pulpit. It was her first ser- 
mon following her ordination and there 
was a large and appreciative audience. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


In the evening an informal meeting was 
held at the home of Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes, pastor, at which Miss Hilton told 
of her work in rural Vermont. 


FROM THE WORLDOVER PRESS 


Czechoslovak Resistance Well Organized 

New York. Reports from occupied 
Czechoslovakia reaching a Worldover 
Press correspondent in the United States 
indicate that an extensive and smoothly 
functioning organized resistance to 
German authority is operating in that 
country. Collaboration between this or- 
ganization in Czechoslovakia and Czech 
authorities in London as well as with 
groups in the United States is working 
excellently. These contacts appear to 
be the best in Europe, for news of de- 
velopments within Czechoslovakia reach 
London by secret channels in an amaz- 
ingly short time. In the factories the 
“slow down” has brought results. Pro- 
duction in the large armaments plants 
such as Skoda, Ceska Moravska Kolben 
and Witkovice has been reduced by as 
much as 40 per cent. 


Philippines Actively Aided Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives 

Mana. During the four long years of 
China’s struggle against the Japanese in- 
vasion, the Philippine Islands have not 
neglected their duty as the Far Eastern 
outpost representative of United States 
democratic ideals. The Philippine As- 
sociation for Industrial Co-operatives, 
with Dr. Walter Brooks Foley, minister 
of the Union Church of Manila, as presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, wife of 
the United States high commissioner, as 
active honorary president, has been in- 
strumental in raising at least twenty 
thousand dollars for China. This asso- 
ciation was started in 1939. 

Americans who have had intimate con- 
tacts with China feel that the industrial 
co-operative movement is one of the 
most hopeful in the country in that it 
is providing democratic leadership and 
is developing human and natural re- 
sources. The movement has been treated 
somewhat coolly by certain quarters in 
Chungking tending to view with sus- 
picion the progress of democratic self- 
reliance, which they feel might weaken 
the authority and control of the Kuo- 
mintang, the ruling party. Dr. Kung, 
the finance minister, is nominal head of 
the Industrial Co-operatives. He is an 
old-line Chinese aristocrat. But the 
technical adviser is Rewi Alley, a New 
Zealander, who knows the Chinese people 
and Janguage well. He is constantly in 
the field and has accomplished wonders. 
George Fitch, borrowed from the 
Y. M. C. A., and a long-time resident of 
China, is executive director in Chung- 
king. He has recently managed to get rid 
of forty political appointees. The Interna- 
tional Committee, which formerly func- 
tioned in Hong Kong and administered 
all foreign funds, is absolutely nonpoliti- 
cal and has done an excellent job. Funds 
of the committee do not go through 
Chungking but are loaned to regional 
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St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


headquarters, to new groups wishing to 
organize, and for promotional work and 
training schools. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 14. 

Georgia. Atlanta, 21. 

Illinois. Joliet, 1. Urbana, 7. 

Kentucky. Hopkinsville, 6. 

Maine. Turner Centre, 16. 

Massachusetts. Framingham, 7. 

New York. Brooklyn (All Souls), 7. 
Hornell, 21. 

Ohio. North Olmsted, 7. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church 
of the Restoration) , 3. 

Quebec. North Hatley, 4. 

Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 2. 

Total, 116. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 3. 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1. 
New York. Brooklyn (All Souls), 1. 


Ohio. North Olmsted, 3. 
Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 2. 
Total, 10. 


“TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, §. M., Dean 
School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 


Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 


Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 


ean 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 


appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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INSTITUTE FOR CHURCH 
SCHOOL LEADERS 


On Sunday afternoon and evening, 
March 8, in the Universalist church in 
Peabody, Mass., the Massachusetts Sun- 
day School Association will hold an in- 
stitute for church-school leaders in the 
North Shore district. A talk on “What 
Shall We Teach About Easter?” by Miss 
Susan M. Andrews of the G.S.S. A. staff 
will be followed by conferences, when 
teachers of different age groups will dis- 
cuss the subject as it relates to their 
pupils. 


MARGARET WINCHESTER 
IN NEWARK 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S. A. staff is spending a few days 
in Newark, N. J., meeting with church- 
school leaders and considering with them 
some of the problems which a downtown 
city church faces these days. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. George E. Huntley called in at the 
offices of Tue Curistran Leaver on 
February 19. Mrs. Huntley is recover- 
ing from the accident which she sus- 
tained December 21. She is now at 
home. 


Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, minister of our 
church in Kent, Ohio, died February 13 
after an illness of a year. Further notice 
in our next issue. 


Rey. Ellis Pierce, Ph. D., minister of 
our church in Hornell, N. Y., has been 
approached by the local newspaper with 
regard to the publication of his Lenten 
sermons on the life of Christ. Each will 
appear on the Monday following its de- 
livery the day before. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin is spending the win- 
ter at Hot Springs, Ark. 


Everett N. Case, son-in-law of Owen 
D. Young, has been elected president of 
Colgate University. Mr. Case is now a 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Mrs. Case, 
known better as Josephine Young Case, 
is author of “At Midnight on the 31st 
of March” and other poems. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks on March 4 spoke 
at American University. On March 12 
he will speak at Foundry Methodist 
Church and on March 15 at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

(Continued from page 152) 
three expectant mothers, seven infants 
and eleven preschool-age children. 

Dr. J. Frank Pate of Canton, N. C., 
conducts the clinics, assisted by Mrs. 
J. R. McCraken, district supervisor of 
public health nursing, and Mrs. J. H. 
Bryson and Mrs. Wesley Veabel, county 
nurses. 

Inman’s Chapel is used as a waiting 
room and the clinic is held in Collins 
House, a one-room cabin, which is pro- 
vided without charge by the Association 
of Universalist Women. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 151) 


ceptance of one faith by all the rest, or 
by a mutual give-and-take between 
religions, are bound to come a better 
humanity and a better world.” 

We Universalists are mentioned in six 
places throughout the discussion. It is 
very appropriate that the final footnote 
is a reference to William Ernest Hock- 
ing’s Living Religions and a World 
Faith. 

Donan B. F. Hoyr 


UNITED LIBERAL CHURCH 
(Continued from page 154) 


to the parish meeting of the Fellowship 
Church to give them the results of our 
vote and to receive theirs. Deeply 
stirred by what had taken place in their 
meeting, they crawled breathlessly into 
a new Cadillac to ride over in style. But, 
alas! the car would not budge. The bat- 


tery refused to function. Was it an 
omen? ‘Two men got out and pushed 
the car with determination until it 
started down the hill. Then, off to the 
Fellowship Church. They tramped boldly 
up the stairs to meet the president of 
the Fellowship board, who announced 
that their parish had acted unanimously 
in favor of the merger. This meant a 
new parish with an addition of one hun- 
dred fifty families! 

The new parish was incorporated as 
a legal successor to both former parishes, 
holding title to the properties and funds 
of both, under the terms set by the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. A tem- 
porary board was elected. The groups 
united their church schools, their wom- 
en’s groups, their social clubs, their 
men’s clubs and their youth groups. The 
attendance at worship services has been 
high and enthusiastic, reaching as high 
as two hundred twenty-five. 

On January 20, the first annual meet- 
ing of the new parish was held, Over 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
~ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tifie thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


two hundred parish members turned out. 
And after the acting-minister had retired 
from the meeting, the parish unan- 
imously voted to call him as the per- 
manent minister. 

Now, two liberal churches in our town 
no longer waste money and effort in a 
competition for attendance, but one 
united liberal people, conscious of their 
mission and their community respon- 
sibility, work together for the things of 
the spirit. 


Obituary 


MISS ELLA A. DOW 


Miss Ella A. Dow died January 18 at the home 
of her sister, Mrs. Bertha D. Cleaves of Beverly, 
Mass., after an illness of several weeks. Born in 
Lynn, Mass., seventy-four years ago, Miss Dow 
lived in Boston for a number of years following 
her retirement. She was a member of the Beverly 
Universalist church, the Women’s Alliance of the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, the Institute of World 
Affairs Association, and the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Republican Club of Massachu- 
setts. Besides Mrs. Cleaves, another sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Parkhurst of Lynn, survives, also a 
niece, Ethel L. Dow of Salem. The funeral service 
was conducted by Rey. Stanley G. Spear of Bev- 
erly and interment was in Central Cemetery 
of that city. 


MISS KATHERINE I. HODGDON 


Miss Katherine I. Hodgdon of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
former administrative assistant to the principal of 
Erasmus Hall High School, died on January 29 
after a short illness. 

Miss Hodgdon was born in Waltham, Mass., 
and was educated at Boston University. She 
went to Brooklyn in 1898 to join the staff of 
Erasmus Hall High School and remained until 
her retirement in 1938. She was a member of 
the Fraternity of Phi Beta Kappa and also of 
Alpha Phi. 

Miss Hodgdon was an active member of All 
Souls Universalist Church, was for many years 
secretary of the Sunday school, and at one time 
served on the board of trustees of the church. 
At the time of her death she was recording sec- 
retary of the Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
the Metropolitan District and a member of 
the board of directors of Chapin Home in Jamaica. 

She is survived by a brother, Frederick C. 
Hodgdon of Manhattan, and by two cousins, Miss 
Winifred Cushing of Paterson, N. J., and Leonard 
Cushing of San Francisco. 

Services were held on January 31 at All Souls 
Church, the minister, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
officiating. 


MRS. FRANK E. DREW 


Grace Stewart, wife of Frank E. Drew, vice- 
chairman of the board of trustees of the First 
Parish in Malden (Universalist), died February 
10. A past president of the Women’s Union 
and former chairman of ways and means, Mrs. 
Drew was a tireless and valuable worker for the 
welfare of the church throughout her membership. 
She was active in community affairs: a woman 
widely known and greatly loved. She is survived 
by her husband, and a brother and sister in Ohio, 
Funeral services held at her home in Malden 
were conducted by her pastor, Rev. Charles H. 
Monbleau. A 


PAUL S. CATE 


Paul S. Cate, son of two devoted missionaries 
of the Universalist Church to Japan and brother 
of Rev. Weston A. Cate, died in Washington 
recently. 

He was born March 9, 1900, at Machias, 
Maine, the son of Isaac W. and Ella S. Cate. 
He spent his childhood in Japan and attended 
Japanese public schools to the. age of fourteen, 
when he returned to the United States to do his 
secondary work at Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. 
He also attended St. Lawrence University and 
Harvard College. In Japan again he taught 
English in Japanese universities. He returned 
to the United States in 1937, and since that 
time had been an employee of the United States 
Government in Washington. 

He ‘leaves a wife, Dorothy, two brothers, 
Weston A. and Phillip H., and two sisters, Esther 
S. and Ione C. Cate. 

He died at the Emergency Hospital, Washing- 
ton, February 9, following an operation. Funeral 
services were conducted in that city the following 
day. Interment was in the family lot at North 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Notices 

KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Mar. 10-13: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, 
D.D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. 

Mar. 17-20: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 24-27: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 


First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
* * * 


In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, March 30 
to April 3, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the 
noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 

* * * 


April 7-10: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, D.D., First 
Unitarian Society, Chicago, Ill. 

April 14-16: Rev. Edwin P. Booth, D.D., Pro- 
fessor at Boston University School of Theology. 


April 17: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, D.D., The 
First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 21-24: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Dean-Emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 
University. 


April 28 and 29: Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 


CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


March 8: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 
March 22: Howard V. Ross, D.D., 


Rev. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Communion Service 
ou 12: Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, 


“April 26: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
May a Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


haven, F 
May 24: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., New 
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VERMONT AND QUEBEC 


COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Clifford R. Stetson 
from the New York Convention. 
Accepted transfer of Rev. Duane Kelly Lyon 
from the Maine Convention. 
Alfred H. Heininger, Secretary 
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Thoughts 
of God 


for Boys and Cirls 


New Edition for 1942 


Issued by the Connecticut Council 
of Churches 


Price 
10 cents 
8 cents each 


Single copy 
25 or more copies 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Noted death of Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
of Nashua, N. H., on November 25, 1941. . 
Noted death of Rev. Anna Peabody Bailey of 
Portsmouth, N. H., on January 28, 1942. 
Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Harry W. 
Taylor to the Central Committee. 


J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Robert Weston transferred to Massachu- 


setts. 

Rev. Francis E. Davis transferred to New 
Hampshire. 

Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., transferred to 
Vermont. 


Noted acceptance of Rev. Paul P. Felt by Iowa. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted report of ordination of Albert Q. 
Perry. 

Noted acceptance of Isaiah J. Domas by Penn- 
sylvania. 


Noted acceptance of \Warren B. Lovejoy by 
Pennsylvania. 

Accepted transfer of Anders S. Lunde from 
New York State. 

Accepted transfer of Robert Weston from New 
York State. 

Renewed one-year license of F. Milner Dunn, 
Hifeo 
Granted ordination to Morris R. Robinson. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


EASTER CROSSES 


Several exquisite designs in an attractive 


cross shape. 
greeting. No envelopes. 


Each cross has an Easter 


Price 20 cents per dozen 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A friend of ours, waiting for car re- 
pairs to be finished, found himself with 
two hours to kill in a little hamlet. He 
approached a native. 

“Got a picture show here?” 

SINOe 

“A poolroom, or library?” 

SNo 

“Well, how on earth do you amuse 
yourselves?” 

“We go down to the grocery store 
in the evening and watch the bacon 
slicer work.”’—Montreal Star. 


Second (to boxer): Well, old man, 
I’m afraid you’re licked now. 

Boxer (gazing dizzily across to op- 
posite corner): Yes, I should have got 
him in the first round, when he was 
alone. 


At a newspapermen’s convention the 
famous editor, Marse Henry Watterson, 
once related the most amusing typo- 
graphical error he had ever seen. 

A New York newspaper used to print 
its shipping news on the same page as 
the obituaries. One morning the readers 
found two of the captions exchanged, 
resulting in a long list of respectable 
names being set forth under the marine 
heading, “Passed Through Hell Gate 
Yesterday.”—Berkshire Eagle. 


Prospective Tenant: I like this room, 
but the view from the window is rather 
monotonous. 

Landlady: Well, naturally, this is 
just a boarding house, it isn’t a sight- 
seeing bus.—Stray Stories. 


Guide: This, ladies and gentlemen, 
is the greatest waterfall in the Alps. May 
I ask the ladies to cease their talking 
for a little so that we may hear the roar 
of the waters?—Stray Stories. 


“Your husband has just been run over 
by an automobile.” 

“Good heavens, and he had the only 
list of the things we sent to the laundry 
last Monday!”—Windsor Star. 


Husband: Darling, this steak tastes 
like burnt leather. 

Wife: My, what strange things 
you've eaten in your life!—Atlanta Two- 
Bells. 


“English is a funny language, after 
all.” 

“Why so?” 

“T heard a man talking of a political 
candidate the other day say: ‘If he only 
takes this stand when he runs, he’ll have 
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a walkover.’ ”-—Peking Chronicle. 


The young curate arose and solemnly 
announced: 

“The choir will now sing ‘The Halle- 
lujah Chorus,’ after which there will be 
a collection for the repairs to the roof.” 
—Stray Stories. 
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Suzezested Books for 


Lenten Reading 


For Daily Meditation 


Thomas R. Kelley 
Joseph Fort Newton 
Joseph R. Sizoo 


A Testament of Devotion 
Living Up to Life 
On Guard 


For Inspirational Reading 


George A. Buttrick 
Thomas Curtis Clark 
Edwin N. Poteat 


Great Companions Vols. I and II boxed 
Vol. I, $2.50; Vol. II, $3.00. 


Lift Up Your Hearts W. Russell Bowie 


Prayer 
Poems for Life compiled by 
These Shared His Power 


For General Reading 


Hugh S. Tigner 
Ernest F. Tittle 


No Sign Shall Be Given 
The Lord’s Prayer 


Personalities Behind the 
Psalms 


In the Shadow of the Cross 


Think On These Things 
Religion for Today 


Robert B. Whyte 
Frederick K. Stamm 


A. J. William Myers 
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Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


paper 25 cents, cloth 


$1.00 
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